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Volume I FEBRUARY M:CM:XX Number 4 


Signs of the Times 


N azure-bound volume has recently been issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
which merits the attention of everyone concerned for the future of Theatrical 
Art in this country. It is the Final Report of the Adult Education Committee 
appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction, and it has been presented to the 

Prime Minister with all customary form. 

The Report, which runs to some four hundred pages, contains a great deal of 
interesting information as to adult education in general. But of particular interest to 
members of the Drama League are those pages which deal with the place of. Drama in 
national education. We cannot do better than print here and now a few extracts from 
these pages, the significance of which, culled as they are from an official Government 
publication, needs no underlining from ourselves. 

“The Drama,” we read, “is the form of literature which has the greatest popular 
possibilities. In some countries it receives support from public funds because it is 
recognised to be an essential element in popular culture. 

‘Few reforms would do more for the reality of education than such a change as would 
make good dramatic performances as cheap and accessible in Great Britain as they are 
in some continental towns. . . . When opportunities for seeing good Drama have been 
made available at reasonable prices they have met with an instantaneous and overwhelm- 
ing response, which would dispose of the view that the public positively demands 
imbecility. If audiences on the whole like what they get, it by no means follows that 
they get what they would like most. ; 

‘The problem i is partly an educational one, and we should like to see those concerned 
with educational movements among adults giving more consideration to the part which 
dramatic literature might play in it. We think (the italics are ours) that a deliberate 
attempt should be made by the different bodies interested in adult education to set on 
foot the study of dramatic literature in connection, for example, with such bodies as 
the recently formed BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. ... Zhere is much to be gained by 
close co-operation between educational agencies and the new movement in the theatre. 

Lastly, speaking of the provision of touring companies for the production of good 
plays in rural and industrial districts, this section of the Report concludes with the 
tollowing noteworthy recommendation : 

“ Whether deve lopment along these lines would be financially practicable remains to 
be seen, but the object we have in mind is one which should commend itself to the 
Government and local education authorities.” 

We think we must be right in saying that this is the first occasion on which such 
sentiments have been discernible between the covers of a Blue Book. On another page 
of the present issue will be found an account of the first session on Drama ever held 
during a conference of educational associations. All these things are signs and portents. 
They are the thin end of the wedge, and the Drama League is the hammer which must 
drive the wedge home. 
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DANIEL AMONG THE LIONS 





By John Hastings Turner 


ET one point be made clear at the 
start: there is no artistic defence for 
Revue as it is done, any more than 
for almost any other theatrical produc- 
tion by the time it has come through the 
sausage-machine of the manager, the leading 
man, the leading lady, and the stage hands. 
By that time, naturally enough, it is a sausage ; 
and any matter of the prize-breeding of the 
original pig is long since forgotten. In a way, 
the sausage that the public sees (and appre- 
ciates) needs no defence. It aims at the 
stomach, and it gets there, as a rule: In this 
case, for ‘‘ stomach ”’ read ‘‘ box-office.” 

And thereby, after all, it lives up to its own 
raison d’étre, a consummation which very few 
human beings achieve in their own lives. 

The consideration of Revue as a medium for 
dramatic expression is rather a different ques- 
tion. In our Theatre there are even more 
shibboleths and even more dogma than in our 
Church. It is always taken for granted, for 
instance, that Tragedy is a higher form of art 
than Comedy ; that to be sad is a nobler emotion 
than to be merry. This curious idea, in its 
theatrical application, is having exactly the 
same effect as the identical weakness in the 
religious instruction of children. To the 
ordinary “well brought-up” child God 
becomes terrible instead of amazingly interest- 
ing—that is to say, that He is still what He was 
in the infancy of His conception—Jehovah. It 
is the same in the theatre. Like the church, 
the Drama refuses to grow up. So “ high- 
brow ” plays have become terrible instead of 
interesting. It is a great pity that the people 
who are trying to promote the best interests of 
the theatre are, for the most part, in themselves 
much more terrible than they are interesting. 
They are apt, perhaps, to read Aristotle, and 
to stamp the theatre (via German standards of 
Art) with a sort of hall-mark : as who should 
say—*‘ this is a play; this is not.” 

There is surely no definition of a play except 
whatever the audience accepts as such. In our 
time, the standards of theatrical art are fixed, 
for the most part, by what one may call the 
earnest failures of the theatre. Naturally their 
criterions are bound to be a little diseased. 
Their misfortune (though they like to call it a 
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tragedy) is that everyone does not like what 
they like. 

The best in theatrical art surely is that 
which, granted that it is clean, reaches the 
emotions of the normal man. 

One of the theatre’s greatest mistakes is the 
idea that- normality is despicable. On the 
contrary, it is particularly desirable : the world 
would be a great deal more healthy (and so a 
great deal better) if abnormality was treated as 
a disease. 

Now Revue, in the English theatre, has never 
been permitted to realise the possibilities 
of its emancipation from story and plot and 
‘“‘construction.” Yet its great gift is that it is 
eminently normal. It is, like the human tem- 
perament, elastic. In a play, for instance, it is 
difficult to turn suddenly from grave to gay, 
and the attempt is, as a rule, condemned whole- 
sale by the critics. In revue this is not only 
possible, but has been done with success. In 
human life such swift transitions are, of 
course, a commonplace. Many a _ successful 
play spends its first act preparing, and making 
sure of the effect of, its second and its third. 
How many a writer of revue scenes (many of 
which depend entirely on character drawing, 
in the same sense as the caricaturist draws 
character) has wished he had this space in 
which to plant his characters on his audience ? 

He cannot. 

He must (by whatever art he has) create his 
atmosphere immediately, produce an effect, for 
instance, of modern drawing-room cynicism, 
immediately the concluding bars of a senti- 
mental ballad have died away. What rubbish 
our high-priests talk about revue ! How Shake- 
speare would have revelled in writing it, if it 
had been the fashion in his day ! 

And what a wonderful revue (a two-year run, 
at least) he would have written ! 

Early in the evening, of course, the “ flat- 
footed scene’”’ (a managerial phrase). Dog- 
berry, for instance, or Gobbo. Then, for the 
end of the first half, something on the lines of 
the drunken scene from “ ‘Twelfth Night” 
with a trio to finish—Sir ‘Toby, Sir Andrew 
(both democratised), and Maria, with, of 
course, full chorus, in a concerted number 
entitled ‘‘ Cakes and Ale.” What a finale! 























And, of course, absolutely up-to-date ; for this 
is the genius of Shakespeare. 

Opening the second half of the entertain- 
ment perhaps the blind scene on the cliff from 
“King Lear” (the house will be ready for it 
by then), after which more numbers (Shake- 
speare can supply them), and then a bit of 
Rosalind for the ladies. Perhaps, at the end of 
the evening, a touch of “‘ Henry the Fifth,” of 
which the appeal, if not the diction, is exactly 
the same as the big Britannia scene in the 
pantomime—and then, full chorus . . . 
and finish. This perhaps will be dubbed 
sacrilege. 

For there is a sacredness demanded by the 
critics of our theatre, far beyond what is asked, 
for instance, of novelists. 

And yet publishers, as a race, are far more 
educated and cultivated men than theatrical 
managers. And this latter is a reflection which 
is worth the quiet thought of our intellectuals. 
For does it not point unsatisfactorily but 
irrevocably to the fact that, amongst our 
English people, the theatre is not so very 
important after all ? 

Why, this very contemptible revue conforms 
to one, at least, of the very formule of which 
our theatrical Aborigines (the word is used 
advisedly) are the champions. Does it not come 
nearer to that Elizabethan, and therefore, of 
course, twentieth century idea of simple 
setting, than any play will ever dare ? 

We put a society satire in front of curtains : 
a court-scene is done with some chairs, the 
judge sitting upon a soap-box. So straight- 
forward has the scene got to be in its appeal, 
that, if the audience notice the soap-box and 
the common chairs, we have failed! The 
writer of revue envies bitterly the easy latitude 
of Sir Arthur Pinero and Mr. Sutro—almost as 
much, indeed, as he envies the higher scale of 
royalties which they draw. Their literary 
distinction, one must admit, does not worry 
the revue merchant, as a rule. 

Revue, again, has suffered from the critics. 
If they would prefer to spend the evening at 
home, as their notices suggest, for Heaven’s 
sake let them do it, and spare us their auto- 
matic and unhelpful adulations. One is tired of 
reading about “ brilliant and_ scintillating ” 
revues, the authors of which know well enough 
that the result of their labours merits neither 
of these adjectives. If a revue is not big enough 
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game to bother about why do the critics attend ? 
It cannot be surely that English literature and 
drama is so degraded that its critics will stoop 
to take their money under false pretences ! 

Revue, as a form of dramatic expression, is 
worth criticism, correction, and condemnation 
—in other words, encouragement. It is, after 
all, a form of theatrical endeavour, and as such 
it deserves to be given its “ intellectual ” 
chance, if the phrase may be coined. Apart 
from that, let us take the bald, convincing fact. 
The British public have flocked to revue, and 
their taste has thereby stood condemned. It 
is regretted that they will not take the stage 
more seriously. 

I would ask one question : 

Has the modern stage given the man in the 
street even an outside chance of taking it 
seriously ? I venture to think it has not. Let 
us, for Heaven’s sake, look facts in the face ! 

Does the ordinary individual know that the 
theatre is “‘ going to the dogs ” ? He does not. 
What is more, he does not care; and he would 
be justifiably astonished at the idea of the 
theatre being worth anxiety of any kind. 

It is our own fault—we who are in the 
theatre. If we want our profession, or even a 
portion of our profession, taken seriously we 
have got to make the theatre look more like a 
serious business. Gentlemen practising at the 
Bar do not have photographs of themselves 
wearily insistent in the illustrated papers ; nor 
are ridiculous paragraphs about our judges 
inserted in the pitiable ‘“‘ Gossip ” columns of 
the below-stairs press. No one can imagine 
“ medical snippets ” in a Sunday paper with a 
picture of an eminent surgeon performing a 
star operation. Bishops do not find it necessary 
continually to mislay their mitres, lest the 
public forget their existence. 

Why, then, actors and actresses ? 

The very start of a reform of the theatre 
must be with the public. Cause them to respect 
our profession and we can begin to give them 
the best that is in us. But the public will not 
respect us so long as we do not respect our- 
selves. 

Let this childish and vulgar domestic adver- 
tisement of the theatre be swept away. Right- 
minded people are more disgusted than 
interested at ‘‘ Mr. So-and-So, the well-known 
actor,” depicted in some monthly paper, in his 
garden, sowing or weeding or watering or 
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manuring—but always with his gardening 
outfit rather overdone. 

We cannot blame the public for treating the 
theatre flippantly, so long as we, in the theatre, 
allow it to appear a flippant profession. The 
man in the dress-circle naturally expects airy 
trifles from people who take pains to make 
themselves appear so very trivial. 

We are rather apt to think that any form of 
art that is popular is bad art. Yet if Mr. du 
Maurier staged a revue at Wyndham’s its very 
certain popularity would not be found to 
counteract its equally certain artistry. For 
artistry is just as possible in revue as in comedy, 
and if someone proved to me that Harry 
Grattan’s original name was Aristophanes I 
should be perfectly prepared to believe it. 

Is the modern theatre, then, in a healthy 
condition ? 

No. From the point of view of the earnest 
student, it is not. But the point is, that, at the 
moment, whatever its ideal condition may be, 
the theatre is not an “ educated ” profession. 
With an ideal theatre, its vehicle of immediate 
appeal (the most direct appeal on earth) would 
have caused brains like Darwin and Huxley, for 
instance, to use it as a matter of course, as the 
channel between themselves and the public. 
But for the really first-class intellect the theatre 
affords too many slips between the cup and the 
lip. Our managers, for the most ;part, are 
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merely glorified accountants treating the 
theatre as a casino. Our actors and actresses, 
with certain exceptions, are only really inter- 
ested in flattery. The result of it all is that only 
second-class brains interest themselves in the 
theatre at all. The mere fact that Shakespeare 
still occupies our heavily-rented and limited 
theatres is a proof that the big men are not 
entering into competition with him. 

The theatre, owing to the eternal law of 
supply and demand, can afford to pay heavily 
the few men who have that curious kink in the 
brain which is called a sense of the theatre, 
But, judged from the intellectual standpoint, 
we who have that kink are merely freaks. As 
for the serious dramatist, the man who really 
has something to give through the medium of 
the theatre, how limited is the market for his 
play, how pitiably few the managers who can 
even be trusted to read the script with 
intelligence ! 

I will make a confession. The first play of 
mine on which a curtain rose was a grim 
tragedy which I felt, at the time, compared well 
with Sophocles or Ibsen. I saw myself a great 
dramatist. Since then, as I have to earn my 
living, I have grown to be thankful that I have, 
in some sort, that malformation of mind which 
can achieve revue. I have actually thanked 
Heaven that mine is a second-class brain after 


all ! 























RHYTHM AND GESTURE IN MUSIC 


AND DRAMA 


By Jaques-Dalcroze* 


We have great pleasure in publishing t/e following important contribution, which forms part of a 
new book on Eurhythmics by M. Faques-Dalcroze, shortly to be published. 


I—THE INDIVIDUAL ARTIST. 
INCE Richard Wagner (following Gliick) 


prescribed for lyric drama the classic 

trinity of word, gesture, and music, 

and set himself to define the ideal 
method of interpreting his works, and, like 
Grétry, to lay the foundations of a school of 
lyric-dramatic art, the public, under the 
influence of its critics and dilettantes, has 
concluded that, to the everlasting glory of 
the contemporary stage, sound, movement, 
and speech have been definitely united in the 
creation of an art-form analogous to the Greek 
Orchestric, and that all goes well in the best of 
all possible worlds ! 

It may nevertheless be worth while to 
enquire whether the mere presence of the 
three classic elements in a lyric work suffices 
to establish their unity. Actually a cursory 
analysis of modern lyric works—including 
those of Wagner—must bring home to the 
most optimistic that the classic unity has not 
been achieved, and is incapable of achievement 
under existing conditions of musical education. 

To unite word, gesture, and music it is not 
enough that the music should be intimately allied 
to the word and the gesture should correspond. 
It is necessary in addition that physical move- 
ments and sound movements, the musical and 
the plastic elements, should be co-ordinated. 
If we now examine either the works or the 
productions of the modern theatre we shall 
find ourselves forced to admit that this last 
union has not yet been effected. 

Just as verbal expression, the poetic inter- 
pretation of the text, demands precise and 
definite gestures, so musical expression, con- 


stituting the atmosphere of the piece, exacts of 


the actor a similar and absolute physical 
submission to the rhythm that produces it. 
Every movement of musical rhythm should 
evoke in the body of the interpreter a corre- 
sponding muscular movement; every mood 


* Translated by H. F. Rubinstein. 


expressed in sound should determine on the 
stage an appropriate attitude ; every orchestral 
nuance, every crescendo, diminuendo, string- 
endo, or rallentando should be impressed 
on the interpreter and expressed by him as 
occasion demands. I say as occasion demands, 
because naturally as the purpose of the text 
does not require an appropriate gesture to 
each word, so not every musical rhythm calls 
for its physical interpretation. It is, however, 
essential that it should produce an internal 
attitude, that it should develop in the mind of 
the interpreter a particular image that shall 
animate his whole organism, if we really wish 
to see the ideal unity effected—if we wish to 
bring music into the heart of life. We have 
only to visit any of our principal opera houses 
and study the play of the performers, while 
listening to the orchestra, to perceive at once 
that there exists a barrier between the orchestra 
and the stage, and that the orchestral music 
acts as a mere accompaniment to the song or 
to the attitude of the actors, and does not really 
enter into them and inspire their movements. 
The music rises, swells, breaks out in grandiose 
resonance ; the gesture either does not follow 
the crescendo or does not convey it to the 
spectator. The music subsides, dies away, 
whispers and murmurs as in a dream—the 
attitude on the stage reveals a muscular tension 
appropriate to a fortissimo! Even musical 
rhythms that characterise not soul-movements 
but simple motions of the body, such as walking 
or running or sudden arrests or starts, are not 
realised on the stage, or are realised incorrectly, 
which is worse! Certainly there exist opera- 
singers who feel the necessity of this union of 
gesture and music and who endeavour to 
express sound rhythms by muscular rhythms. 
But they do not succeed, for want of a special 
training—as necessary to this end as is a special 
finger training to enable a musician to express 
himself through the medium of an instrument. 
Not every musician requires to express music 
in movement; but it is obvious that an 
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opera-singer, to be a complete artist, must 
possess this faculty of “ realising” rhythms 
plastically. Unfortunately, if his education is 
incomplete, that of his public is much more 
so ; that is why so many singers attain success 
in spite of this deficiency. It will not always 
be so ; a new point of view is already in course 
of evolution ; the study of the relations between 
time and space is engaging the attention of 
numerous zstheticians, and the time is not far 
distant when lack of rhythm will be counted as 
serious a flaw in a singer’s equipment as tonal 
inaccuracy. 

Before dedicating one’s body to the service 
of art it should be deemed necessary to perfect 
its mechanism, to develop its capacities, and to 
correct its shortcomings. It is not enough that 
its capacities should be exercised intuitively, 
as is the case with many gifted individuals ; it 
is necessary in addition that they should be 
exercisable consciously and not depend on 
momentary nervous impulses. Again, it is 
essential that the nervous system itself should 
be trained and regulated so as to give the brain 
complete liberty of control over muscular 
movements. All movements of the body, its 
gait, gestures, and attitudes, should be studied 
not only on a flat surface, such as the boards of 
a stage, but on different planes, on inclines, 
of different degrees (where practicable), and on 
staircases* in such a way that the body may 
familiarise itself with space, its plastic manifes- 
tations adapting themselves to the material 
conditions dictated by the action and eventually 
imposing on the painter a new conception and 
treatment of scenery. Finally, the organism 
should become an instrument of musical 
resonance so vibrant and of such susceptibility 
as to be capable of spontaneously transposing 


* Adolphe Appia first gave me the idea of evolutions 
on a Staircase, and the Russian painter Salzmann 
designed for my exercises a highly ingenious system 
whereby a whole series of practicable staircases could 
easily and speedily be constructed. Distinguished pro- 
ducers such as Reinhardt, Granville Barker, and Gemier 
came later to adopt our methods, but only Gemier 
appears to me to have utilised them to really vital 
effect. Nowadays one sees staircases on all stages, 
but the producers do not know what to do with them. 
nor can the actors either perform or repose on them 
with ease. Appia wrote: “Stairs by their straight 
lines and breaks maintain the necessary contrast be- 
tween the curves of the body and the sinuous lines of 
its evolutions, their practical uses offering at the same 
time distinct facilities of expression.” 
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into attitude and gestures all the esthetic 
emotions provoked by sound rhythms. 

In his ‘Mise en scéne du drame Wagnerien” 
(pp. 44-45) Adolphe Appia, prophesying in 
1895 the collaboration of rhythm and drama, 
quotes two significant details from the repre- 
sentation of the third act of the ““Walkyrie ”’; 

“Wotan arrives in a terrific cyclone that 
subsides as he reaches the summit. The 
Walkyries have concealed Briinnhilde among 
them and seek to appease their father. The 
musical passage is quite short, but the 
incomparable polyphony must be accom- 
panied by a spectacle that impresses it on 
the eye, without, however, obliging the 
maidens to separate from each other. It is 
effected by a light counterpoint in which the 
successive entries mark the timid supplication 
in a highly individual manner ; each Walkyrie 
timing her entry a beat in advance of the score. 
The last. bars show an irresistible upward 
tendency ; the intersection of the voices under- 
lines it, and, by way of further accentuation, 
the whole group extended before Wotan 
straightens itself and recoils on the hard chord 
that recalls the abrupt voice of the God. 
One cannot in this scene carry too far the 
minute research of new musical forms.” 

It would appear to be easy to train artists 
according to these indications ; but this is not 
the case. The clearest comprehension by the 
actors of these directions by no means assures 
their execution. To make with apparent ease 
a step in advance of a particular note he must 
have gone through a whole series of exercises 
in advancing and halting, aiming at the acquire- 
ment of the various kinds of balance of the body, 
pose of the feet and muscular innervation of 
the legs necessary to interpret the different 
sound tempi in all their shades. The gait of 
the actor must accord with the musical move- 
ment and the rhythm of his steps must fall 
quite naturally into the rhythm of the sounds. 
The most perfect musician may be absolutely 
incapable of effecting a rallentando, accelerando, 
or rubato in walking corresponding to the 
acceleration, abatements and fluctuations of his 
musical imagination. Nor would he be able to 
change his attitude in a given time—say over a 
crochet or a quaver—without having studied 
plastic anacrusis—that is, the laws of prepara- 
tion of movements. He must next practise 
movements of the arm in all degrees of rapidity 
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and energy, first simultaneous and correspond- 
ing movements of both arms, then the same 
movements executed by the arms in differ- 
ent directions—fnally, different movements 
simultaneously, one arm, for example, making 
an angular, the other a circular movement. 
In this form of exercise movements of apparent 
simplicity prove exceedingly difficult to 
execute. ‘To raise one arm in sixteen beats of 
an adagio while half lowering the other in the 
same time requires a perfect acquaintance with 
every shade of muscular relaxation, and in 
addition considerable practice, before this 
double action will convey an impression of 
naturalness and ease. To one practised in 
the correlating of movements in time and 
space the sight of a gesture completed before 
or after the beat of a musical rhythm produces 
a positive zsthetic pain. It is not until the 
arms are capable of being moved with complete 
freedom that their movements can be com- 
bined with leg movements. An infinite number 
of combined exercises have been contrived, the 
study of which must inevitably produce a har- 
mony of all habitual movements, thereby con- 
ducing to grace, which is only another word for 
ease and naturalness, and which is attainable only 
through knowledge of our physical possibilities. 
The factor co-ordinating arm and leg move- 
ment is respiration. Singers confine their use 
of the diaphragm to the production of the 
necessary breath for the larynx; and yet 
breathing is not only an invaluable medium of 
physical balance, but, in addition, a highly 
powerful agent of dramatic expression ; and 
apart from the rapid movements of costal 
respiration, by which our lyric artists so 
frequently express their emotion in love scenes, 
there exist a whole host of other movements of 
the torso, produced by the breath, comple- 
mentary to the movements of arms, legs, and 
head. This latter should also be submitted to 
special exercises, all the more so since vocal 
exercises by no means encourage suppleness 
in the neck. . . . But the mastery of body 
movements constitutes a mere virtuosity, 
unless those movements are employed to help 
out facial expression. ‘The same gesture may 
express ten different ‘sentiments according 
as the eye gives the clue. The correlating of 
body movements with facial play must, then, 
also be made the subject of a special training ; 
but this should not be undertaken until 
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repeated exercises have brought music into 
direct communication with the organism— 
vibrations of sound evoking analogous vibra- 
tions in the tissues and the nervous system, 
which the body, susceptible of musical 
emotions, has learned to transform into plastic 
emotions and to “ realise’ zsthetically. The 
mechanism of the body is nothing until it has 
become subservient to the sensibilities, the 
development of which a diligent study of the 
translation of musical rhythms into physical 
movements is almost certain to promote. , 

Every human body comprises more 
numerous potential orchestral effects (by way 
of combination, juxtaposition, opposition of 
gestures and attitudes, and changes while 
stationary or in step) than the most complex 
symphonic body. To what extent and in 
what manner could and should this human 
orchestra ally its rhythms to those of the 
orchestra of sound ? That is the question we 
have to consider. 

No musical critic would hold it right for 
the clarionets to play in a different time from 
the rest of the orchestra, or for a pianist to 
execute his part in a concerto in a different 
style from that adopted by the instruments 
accompanying him. . . . Yet we do not find 
two critics in a hundred commenting on the 
confusions of style, time, phrasing and shading 
that mar the movements of a corps-de-ballet 
or of a solo dancer professing to interpret a 
musical piece. 

Not only is their eye so accustomed to the 
regular arm movements, extended, contracted, 
undulatory and sinuous, that constitute the 
stock-in-trade of ballet dancers, that any 
really vital gesture, any effect of dynamic 
muscularity offends them esthetically ; but 
their minds have so deliberately accepted the 
disharmony between the physical movements 
and the sound rhythms that their ears posi- 
tively cease to listen to the music once their 
eyes compel them to follow the spectacle, and 
vice versa ! It seems to them quite natural that 
on the stage the human body should be perpet- 
ually repudiating the laws of gravity, that the 
ambition of the dancer should be to imitate 
the bird instead of to transfigure the man ; to 
produce the picturesque and artificial instead 
of to ennoble and refine the gestures of natural 
life. We still look back with bewilderment and 
regret to interpretations (quite pretty from 
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the pictorial point of view) of- Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” and of “ L’Aprés- midi d’un 
Faune,” applauded by capable musicians who 
simply did not perceive the abyss created by 
the dancers between the orchestral and physical 
symphonies. The truth is, musicians have no 
conception of the capacities of the human 
body, and neither their sight nor their muscular 
sense is sufficiently acute to warn them of the 
errors of style committed and of the nuances 
disregarded. ‘The trouble is that so many 
critics, imagining themselves to possess intui- 
tive knowledge, consider physical movement 
of such secondary importance as a medium of 
artistic expression that they do not hesitate to 
hold forth ex cathedra on texts of which they 
do not even suspect the meaning ! “‘ How few 
people,” said Vauvenargues, “ are capable of 
comprehending every side of a question: that, 
it seems to me, is the most common source of 
human error.” 

Each time we attend a display of dancing 
we are staggered by the incoherence of the 
spectators’ opinions and the contradictions of 
their sentiments. Those who object in the 
concert hall to the technical acrobatics of 
instruments applaud it in the dancer. Those 
who oppose transcriptions and arrangements of 
classical pieces approve the most horrible 
travesties of them as performed by the artistes 
of the ballet. Those, again, who complain of 
the inadequate delicacy of touch of certain 
pianists pass, without turning a hair, the crude, 
exaggerated, and frantic gestures of opera- 
singers! Others who regard themselves as 
authorities on the pictorial or sculptural repre- 
sentation of the human form go into raptures 
over the affectations and abnormal dislocations 
of living and breathing bodies. Finally, there are 
critics—and these are the worst—so perverted in 
taste and steeped in the artifices of conven- 
tional choreography that, far from recognising 
the absurdity of these displays, they remain 
impervious to the efforts of progressive artistes 
to reform the dance as a simple and natural 
expression of emotion. Once these profes- 
sional critics have written of a dancer that he 
has grace, a good carriage, balance, and tem- 
perament, they imagine they have said every- 
thing ! It never occurs to%them to conside? the 
degree of sympathy he has shown for the 
musical thought it was his business to interpret. 
And yet as much importance should be 
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attached to the processes of plastic interpreta- 
tion as to those of musical execution. 

Unfortunately, too few critics appreciate the 
importance of their vocation. Many of them 
imagine that their critical faculties are defin- 
itely formed and that they have nothing more 
to learn. Some apparently consider-their task 
to consist in picking out and exposing indis- 
criminately to public ridicule defects in the 
works of all kinds presented to them. It 
should rather consist in trying to get to 
the bottom of these works and considering 
to what extent they may, in spite of their 
defects, be made to serve the purposes of 
art. As La Rochefoucauld put it : “‘ A sensible 
person sees things as they require to be seen, 
He gives them their own value, and causes 
them to exhibit to him the side from which 
they may be viewed to best advantage. . . .” 
There are few such “ sensible people ”’ in the 
realm of criticism. To say “‘ such and such a 
piece pleases or displeases me,” without 
further elucidation, is the prerogative of the 
least - educated music-lover; it is the critic’s 
function to fathom the author’s motives and 
to explain them to his readers, without stressing 
his own personal preferences. From this 
point of view Robert Schumann, who could 
‘“‘discover”’ a genius of so antipathetic a 
tendency as Berlioz, will remain the model 
critic for all time. 

‘“* Dionysius,” relates Rabelais, ‘‘ would 
ridicule pedants who are pleased to expose the 
faults of others and to ignore their own; 
musicians whose flutes preserve harmony but 
whose manners do not ; rhetoricians given to 
expounding justice without practising it.” 

If dramatic and musical critics, instead of 
constantly lamenting the deterioration of the 
art of gesticulation in drama, would take the 
trouble to analyse the correlations of gesture 
with musical rhythm they would learn that 
there exist, apart from individual gestures, 
collective gestures, and that without a careful 
study of these last no representation involving 
movements of a chorus can attain a really 
musical or artistic character. 


IIl.—THE CROWD. 

The individuals composing a chorus, how- 
ever gifted, will never produce a really dramatic 
effect so long as they act independently of 
one another. Forty persons, each making 4 
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different gesture, fail to convey the impression 
of a common emotion. Their gestures are lost 
in space. It is with the choric element as with 
music drama as a whole : each of its elements 
should be able to fuse with the others or 
temporarily withdraw from them, as necessity 
dictates. ‘The gesture of a crowd should be the 
result of a number of modifications almost 
imperceptible of a fixed attitude imposed on 
all its participants. In so-called modern drama 
each individual member of a crowd can act 
independently and gesticulate according to his 
fancy to give the impression of, e.g., a festival, 
a strike, or a battle, and we regard as 
masterpieces of this kind the extraordinary 
productions by M. F. Gemier of ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice” and “ Antony and 
Cleopatra.”” But in lyric drama the crowd has 
an entirely different function. It must express 
the emotions of a whole community, to which 
end a very special process of training is 
necessary. 

More than in any other country, Swiss 
popular spectacles involve the participation of 
numerous “ supers,”’ and the happy influence 
of these Festpiele, to employ the German term, 
has long been recognised by our psychologists, 
pedagogues, and even theologians. 

* * * * 

From the twelfth century onwards the 
Swiss organised performances of Passion Plays 
to which actors and audience repaired in 
procession, singing and dancing. These per- 
formances originally took place in churches, 
later they were carried into the open air. In 
certain cases the spectators took an active part 
in them, and we have an account of one in 
which the Pilate, assailed by two hundred 
actors, with difficulty escaped with his life. 

‘These traditions have not been lost. If the 
colleges of music have decayed and the 
mystery plays have practically disappeared, 
we may set against them those great patriotic 
festivals of extraordinary vitality and beauty 
organised by the cantons on the centenaries of 
their entry into the confederation. Phenomena 
of nature have also inspired some wonderful 
demonstrations, such as the unforgettable 
festival of Winegrowers. We may therefore 
pride ourselves that our country possesses a 
natural instinct for grouping crowds and 
making them live in dramatic action. In the 
open air, under the glare of the sun, in the 
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prodigious framework provided by the glorious 
landscape and sky, in scenes where nature 
herself furnishes every gradation of height, 
depth, and density, processions pass, dance- 
circles are formed, men and women fall on 
their knees in devotion without requiring any 
particular technique of representation. But in 
a restricted area everything is different, and 
the framework of a space artificially confined 
creates special conditions of movement and 
grouping. 

Let us, then, consider the most practicable 
method of bringing the crowd into dire 
relations with the underlying motives of lyric 
drama by means of a refining process applied 
to its rhythmic potentialities. 

* * * * 

We have all of us admired at gymnastic 
displays the wonderful living picture formed 
by hundreds of young men moving in step to 
music ; the synchronism of their gestures 
produces a sensation at once emotive and 
esthetic, and yet these gymnasts are quite 
unconscious of creating an artistic effect. 
Their sole aims are discipline and hygiene. 
They cultivate movement for its own sake, 
and give no thought to it as a medium for the 
expression of emotion. On the stage, in lyric 
drama, the crowd of “ supers ” also cultivates 
collective gesture, but in the interests of ideas. 
It sustains a double réle, not only supporting 
the dramatic action, but in addition (as in 
the plays of ASschylus) communicating the 
thoughts of the poet or expressing the 
emctions of the spectators, thereby forming 
an intermediary ‘between the stage and the 
auditorium. In so far as it plays an active part 
in the drama its movements constitute gestures 
of action. In its réle of confidant of the hero 
or mouthpiece of the religious or philosophic 
truths contained in the play its gesture partakes 
of the nature of music. 

The collective gesture of action may consist 
simply of a repetition by each member of the 
chorus of an individual movement prepared in 
advance, or even in the merging of a number of 
individual gestures independent of each other. 
But where a musical gesture has to be made 
with the object of pointing a situation or 
creating an atmosphere these individual move- 
ments must be unified, each member of the 
chorus discarding his personality to subor- 
dinate himself to the whole. In other words, 
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the producer must “ orchestrate ”’ the diverse 
movements of the actors in such a way as to 
obtain unity of collective gesture. Before 
studying the laws by which this orchestration 
may be effected simply, clearly, and naturally, 
yet in such a way that these skilfully contrived 
collective movements retain an _ essentially 
human character, we must first understand the 
laws which establish the harmony of individual 
gestures, 
* * * * 

No physical movement has any expressive 
virtue in itself. Expression by gesture depends 
on a succession of movements and on a constant 
care for their harmonic, 7.e., dynamic and 
static rhythm. The static is the subject of the 
laws of balance and proportion, the dynamic 
that of the means of expression. According to 
Francois del Sarte, dynamic harmony depends 
on the relation that subsists between all agents 
of gesture. Just as in music there are consonant 
and dissonant chords, so in mimic art we 
find consonant and dissonant gestures. ‘‘ Con- 
sonant”’ movements are produced by the 
perfect co-ordination between the head and 
torso, the fundamental agents of gesture. 
Exactly the same is the case when it is a 
question of harmonising different motive 
elements of a crowd. 

A crowd may act either on its own or con- 
jointly with a soloist. In the former case it may 
express an affirmative or a negative attitude, 
showing hesitation or the reverse ; as towards 
the soloist, it introduces an element of opposi- 
tion or encouragement, or even of argument 
(that is to say, a mixture of acquiescence and 
resistance). 

In the collective movement of a crowd we 
have to observe both changes and successions 
of attitudes. Just as, in the individual, changes 
in the position of an arm or leg may become 
unzsthetic when accompanied by superfluous 
movements of the shoulders or incongruous 
facial play, so also changes of gesture and atti- 
tudes, while walking or running, of a collection 
of individuals will produce a harmonious 
effect on the spectator only by a subordination 
of each individual gesture in favour of the 
whole. The crowd must be considered by the 
producer as an entity, a single individual, com- 
prising a number of limbs. The simultaneous 


execution of individual gestures will not of 


itself express the collective emotions of a 
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crowd, Fifty persons slowly raising their arms 
will only produce the effect of a single strong 
line. In order to convey the imy ression of a 
whole people raising its arms, the gesture of 
each isolated actor should carry on the gesture 
commenced by his neighbour and transmit it 
to a third in pursuance of a continuous move- 
ment. Similarly where it is desired to manifest 
an impetuous tendency, a single step forward 
taken by each member of the chorus will by no 
means suggest the advance of a whole crowd. 
To accomplish this the rear members must 
remain stationary, other members taking a 
slight step, others again a longer, and yet 
others more than one step forward in such a 
way that the whole space is occupied and, in 
consequence, the group is extended. 

It is the same with dynamic gesture. The 
impression of a common release of energy does 
not depend on the amount of muscular effort 
contributed by each individual member. An 
effect of crescendo could be obtained without 
any increase of energy on the part of individuals 
by a simple shrinkage of the group analogous 
to that of the contraction of a muscle, or, on the 
other hand, an extension which will cause it to 
occupy a larger area. Generally speaking, 
dynamic effects are obtained by modifications 
of space, and emotive effects by the interrup- 
tion of symmetrical formations. A single person 
rising gently out of a kneeling group will pro- 
duce a stronger impression than if the whole 
rose at the same moment. The effect will be 
increased tenfold if, while he rises, those who 
remain kneeling bow themselves to the ground. 
Just as every gesture of the arm attains its 
maximum significance by the opposition of 
another limb, so a collective gesture should 
be set off by carefully-contrived contrasted 
gestures. An advancing body will convey a far 
stronger impression of its forward direction 
if simultaneously other bodies are seen 
retiring. 

Thus polyrhythm plays a highly important 
part in the training of stage crowds ; not alone 
polyrhythm as applied to the chorus, but that 
formed by counterpoint between the gestures 
of the individual artiste and those of the crowd, 
opposing continuous soft movement to lively 
and irregular movement, linking in canon, 
gestures, and steps, producing all manner of 
variations of attitude. The study of the rela- 
tions between gesture and space demonstrates 
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the need of dispensing with painted represen- 
tations of artificial dimensions in favour of 
real inclines and staircases which permit the 
body to vary its attitudes in pursuit of balance. 
But it is not enough to have provided actors 
with material conditions more suitable for 
bodily movement. The essential is to give 
them the special education required for their 
utilisation. This education must adjust the re- 
lations between space and time ; hence it will 
be essentially musical, for music is the only art 
that operates in precisions of time. The chorus 
must reproduce the elementary rhythms of 
music ; it must give form and a framework to 
the individual actions of the protagonists. In 
an orchestral ensemble a certain liberty may be 
allowed the individual musicians in interpret- 
ing the dominant motives of the work, but their 
lyric expansion must be continually restrained 
and toned down to preserve the balance of the 
whole. As we have said, it is the chorus that 
creates the atmosphere in which the individual 
artistes perform ; the latter must obviously be 
permitted freedom of individual action, but 
only so long as they keep within the limits 
imposed by the esthetic and emotional 
atmosphere of the piece. For the rest, each 
individual, whether in the chorus or outside 
it, must sacrifice his particular idiosyncrasies 
of expression in the interests of the general 
impression, the crowd retaining its special 
function of pointing the similarity and con- 
trasts between the imaginary lives of the 
dramatis persone and the ordinary lives and 
rhythm of the spectators. 

The special training for choruses proposed 
by Appia twenty years ago and since practised 
by us aims at giving performers the necessary 
Hexibility for adapting themselves  spon- 
taneously to all the rhythms, however complex, 
called into play by the inspiration and what we 
may be permitted to call the “ music ” of the 
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creative imagination. This education should be 
imposed likewise on conductors, producers, and 
specialists in stage painting and lighting, all 
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whose efforts should combine to produce an 
impression of unity, remaining independent 
and isolated only at serious risk to the work as 
a whole. 

* * * * 

Stage lighting does not generally attempt 
more than a picturesque imitation of the effects 
of nature, hardly venturing outside the scope 
of scenic decoration. Its action, allied with 
music, however, would create new and rich 
possibilities of expression. Discarding its habi- 
tual function of representing the various shades 
of day and night, it might participate directly 
in the dramatic action, accentuating sudden 
changes of feeling, whether impulses or re- 
actions, permeating the decorative space with 
its emotive qualities. We might thus be shown 
a crowd at first enveloped in darkness entering 
little by little into a zone of light ; different 
elements of the crowd disporting themselves in 
variously-lighted parts until the collective 
gesture commenced in twilight emerges into 
the triumphal light of day. 

Light is the sister of music. . . . To rein- 
force the crescendo of the one by strengthening 
the other, to harmonise all their qualities of 
shading, phrasing, and rhythm, would be to 
convey to an audience, by a combination of 
sound and light, a maximum of zsthetic sensa- 
tion and to provide actors with undreamt-of 
facilities of expression. Provided naturally that 
actors should not come to use these new 
methods mechanically, that they should remain 
real artistes. For art is not a particular method 
of expressing or transcribing life. It is ‘ life it- 
self and the means of experiencing it.’’ The 
development of sentiment and temperament 
does not, unfortunately, enter into any actual 
curriculum of artistic education. That is a 
grave mistake, and it seems incredible that so 
few artistes and critics should recognise it. 
So far as we are concerned, if we earnestly 
desire these reforms it is because, to vary 
the maxim of La Rochefoucauld, ‘‘ we know 
perfectly what we want.” 
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HE conditions of theatrical life have 

altered so much during the last twenty 

years that it becomes increasingly 

difficult for the actor to keep pace 
with the changes he is called upon to face. ‘The 
application of more modern methods of con- 
ducting business, the formation of large 
theatrical trusts controlling practically every 
theatre of importance in the country, the popu- 
larity of the music-hall and the cinema have put 
an end to the time when to be an actor was to 
be an adventurer in a country where hardships 
were many and consolations few. 

Gone are the times when to ask for rooms 
in a village was to be told: ‘‘ We don’t take 
show folk,’’ while farther down the sfreet the 
children cried : ‘‘ Mother, mother ! hunt in the 
ducks. Here’s the circus!” Gone the joy of 
finding when the curtain falls on Saturday 
night that your manager has left the town by 
the last train, while his ““ London Company ” 
were cheering for the return of Master Robert 
and his blushing bride in the fifth act of the 
‘ Famous Drama,” whatever its name was. And 
gone the merry meeting on the stage after- 
wards to deal with the financial aspect of the 
latest ‘‘ dry-up,” the pooling of the scanty 
assets to help the girls to get out of the town 
and home, and the adjournment of the boys 
to the ‘‘ Goat and Compasses” to discuss 
whether they should put up “ My Sweet- 
heart ”’ on common wealth or “‘ pad it ” to the 
next town. 

» Then at the next town, having found “ digs, 
the first step towards finding a new “ shop” 
was a visit to the “‘ theatrical house of call,” 
the ‘‘Crown and Anchor,’ to look at a 
Stage or Era where in the column headed 
“Wanted Actors,” you probably saw something 
like this : “‘ Wanted, actors for long tour. Must 
dress well on and off. Actors who played in 
Noah’s Ark save stamps.” Then hie to pur- 
chase a pennyworth of notepaper and envelopes 
at the nearest stationer’s, and so home. Then 
that famous “J "nib of the landlady’s—that had 
written mythology in her reference-book since 
the death of her husband two years ago (see 
crayon portrait over mantelpiece)—would come 
into action. As thus: “ My last engagement 
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was with Mr. Johnny Smart in the ‘ Man who 
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Fired the Hayrick,’ where I played leads and 
the Cat in the pantomime. My previous en- 
gagements were with McClaghan Muldoon 
three weeks, Montmorency Jones six months, 
playing the heavy part in the ‘ Castle of 
Twickenham.’ The /¢/s/ea/ News says of 
my performance : Nothing like it 
has been seen in Felstead for years. 

Reminds. us of Edmund Kean and David 
Garrick. The house rose at him.’ I am 

5 ft. 1o} without elevators, dark grey eyes 
Sun speak the Queen’s English, fence, dance, 
or ride a bicycle. My lowest terms for long 
tour are £3. My wife, professionally known 
as Miss Molly Kildare, plays Chambermaids 
and Principal Boy. I enclose photos, which 
please return. Lowest terms, joint, £3 ros.” 

Then the anxious time of waiting, watching 
the postman morning and night until the 
arrival of a letter stating on the back of the 
envelope that ‘‘ Dunville’s Whisky is the best,’ 
and inside an invitation to join Tony W estmore- 
land and Billy Cumberland’s London Com- 
pany, ‘‘ Direct from the Adelphi Theatre, 
in the Famous Drama entitled ‘ If She Fell 
She Slipped.’ Seventh year of tour. See 
the real Sawmill in Act 4. Printing by Avid 
Dallen. We realise the posters. Played to 
capacity last week at Seaham Harbour. Gross 
receipts, £120.” 

All is well. Put your “ props” into the 
basket again. Ask the landlady for your bill ; 
don’t forget to see if she has tried to rush you 
sixpence for ‘‘ Cruet ’’—they all do. 

The next step was to write to the manager 
of the company and try the power of one’s 
personality to produce the price of a railway 
ticket to join the company, and, failing all 
other methods, to persuade the railway company 
to let you travel on your luggage, not literally, 
of course, but metaphorically, your basket to 
be held at the end of the journey until the cost 
of the journey was duly defrayed. 

The search began for a trusting landlady 
that could be coaxed into finding one’s rations 
until the ‘‘ Ghost Walked,” or as we now have 
it, “‘’Treasury Call,” when the necessary 
shillings would be forthcoming. Of course, the 
hardened sinner had a whispered conversa- 
tion with the manager after the first rehearsal 
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and “* subbed a bit,” or in plain terms got 
an advance. Then round the town purchasing 
provisions and the triumphant return to your 
‘* digs ’’ with tea in one parcel, sugar in another, 
numerous paper parcels, and a bottle or two 
of the wine from Burton with no thoughts of 
the Pussyfoots of the future to trouble one. 
A cheery call to ‘‘ Ma dear, could you possibly 
fry this piece of steak by 4.30 ? And if by chance 
you have an onion it would help it along no 
doubt.” And, ‘* Ma dear, what about two- 
penny-worth of fish and chips for supper ? 
I’m rehearsing at the ‘ Golden Lion’ till ten.” 
And rehearsals in the dark musty 
theatre ; the vocabulary of the stage-manager ; 
his inventive genius for new oaths and fresh 
his howling, ‘* Not a blue bilikins 
like it—try back!” His 
ippeals to the country above, and his appeals 
to the gentleman whom in his quieter moments 
he feared and hoped in his heart to dodge on 
the last day, and his cheeriness and store of 
good stories after we finished for the night 
last reviver before the 
was 
murmured gently in our ear by our host at the 
’ 'The times one sat on a bairel 
in out-of-the-way hostelries while one drank 
nourishment tumbler and wisdom 
from the experience of our elders ; while old 
lfommy MacIntyre told the epic of his last 
tour in the smalls of Scotland, and of his escape 
‘dry-up”’ sixty miles north of Aber- 
I subbed five bob on Monday night, 
half-a-crown on ‘Tuesday, but when it car 
Wednesday | raise a denari. I w 
vind to the and says I to the landla. | 
* Would you cook me some potatoes and . t 
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blethering bit 


and rushed to get a 
inevitable ‘‘ Time, gentlemen, please,” 
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couldn’t 
‘ digs,’ 
of cabbage ? I’m away to get a bit of meat at the 
but I just poppec 
into Isaacs, shoved my watch up the spout ana 
hooked it to Glasgow by the next train. I 
that’s 
come next panto. season.” ‘Then 
ie else would take up the tale. “1 or 
member a story of a ¢ hap who lived for a wer’ 
Grays, in Essex, by giving his V ‘erpury 
vatch to a fried-fish man and taking the value 
out in stock for three days, what time his only 
ther nourishment was tea without milk or 
sugar. He walked back to London after that.” 
‘There was talk of the art of acting and sug- 
stions that good actors were a thing of the 


tlesher’s in the main street ; 


expect the potatoes is boiled by now 
tnresc Vcars 
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past even at that time, and it makes one feel that 
each generation of actors as they get old fall 
into the error of thinking that the art of acting 
was much better in their young days than it is 
at the present. 

It is a difficult question, for undoubtedly 
the modern long-run system has gone far in 
preventing the young actor from getting a 
thorough knowledge of technique. To ask 
an actor to play one part continuously for a 
year is to make a mechanic of him, for the 
constant repetition of the one set of lines and 
business must inevitably tend to become quite 
subconscious after a time, and so lose the spring 
and energy of the earlier performances. In the old 
davs of the stock company the play was changed 
every night, and six consecutive performances 
of one play was considered quite a long run. 
The result was that a young actor probably 
played fifty or sixty parts in his first year, and by 
the time he had been on the stage five years he 
had a repertory of some two hundred parts, 
any one of which he could play with a few 
rehearsals. ‘There was, of course, little or no 
finish, in the modern sense of the word, in the 
stock days, for most of the plays were written 
rhetorically and the method of acting divided 
into specific lines of “‘ business,” and the actor 
commenced as a small-part actor, or “ respon- 
sible,” then character and old men, and so on 
up to leading business if he had talent enough. 

It was a long journey, but it gave a thorough 
schooling to the beginner that was very useful 
to him later on. His knowledge of stagecraft 

3 backec up by a knowledge of “‘ audiences,” 
eained through much playing before many 
ulfferent people all over the country, and ten 
vears’ experience of that sort was a very solid 
t.'ndation to work on. 

ie young actor to-day, unless he begins in 

ker sr sy Theatre, may put in his first five 
years playing half a dozen parts, all of them so 
small that with his lin ted knowledge he has 
quite exhaus‘ed the value for him of any one 
of there: at.er playing for a few weeks. 

fon if he goes on tour he is forced to give an 
imitation of the actor who played the part in 
the original production, and his power of 
creation is stultified as a result. 

The idea of casting plays on “ personality ” 
is also responsible for much of the trouble the 
modern young actor has to face, for to be 
refused work because you are an inch too tall or 
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an inch too fat, or the colour of your hair does 
not suit the part, is rather trying for a beginner 
eager to get on and full of enthusiasm for his 
work. The pity of it is that, both here and in 
America, “‘ personality’ has been insisted on 
instead of “ individuality,” for it is the latter 
which is important to characterisation and not 
the former. An actor may be quite right “ per- 
sonally ” for a part, and quite wrong “ indi- 
vidually.””’ He may be quite the right sort of 
fatness and yet the wrong sort of fat man, for 
there are many sorts of individuals who are fat. 
What the beginner in any art needs is ex- 
perience coupled with good teaching, and that 
the long-run system does not provide. The 
stock company and the Repertory Theatre do 
provide it, and so give the young actor a chance 
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to find his limitations, and the constant study 
and tuition help to keep him keen on his work 
and give tone and colour to his performances. 

If the work in the old days was rough and 
hard, it made actors who loved their work and 
were proud of it ; if the plays were not so good 
as those of more modern times, they required 
more skill from those who acted them, and con- 
sequently those who went on the stage did so 
because it appealed to them as a desirable pro- 
fession in spite of its difficulties. The diffi- 
culties kept the stage a close corporation, and 
trained actors on the old guild system which 
stood for the solidarity of the corporation and 
the co-operation of its members. 

The complete commercialisation of any art is 
its final damnation. It’s about time to wake up. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE 
DRAMA 


By Sir Sidney Lee and Others* 


HE place of the drama in the scheme 
of national education was the attractive 
theme debated at one of the most 
widely-attended of the gatherings held 
at the University College, under the auspices 
of the Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations. The British Drama _ League, 
whose array of topics and speakers had drav 
so crowded an audience to the Botanic 
Theatre, had its ambitions alluringly di 
played in the gifted language of Sir Sidney Lee, 
who presided. Mr. Ben Greet, the veter?> 
actor and producer, was optimistic as to Ne 
influence of the acted play upon the vouch. «t 
the nation. His call was for’ the’ fopulat 
theatre of cheap prices and high ideals. 
There followed a plea for a university 
standard in higher dramatic education by Miss 
Elsie Fogerty, and an intensely ‘inte: »sting 
description by Miss Gilpin, of Weybriage, of 
a practical attempt to foster the strong dramatic 
child. Mr. Geoffrey 
Minister of 


sense present in every 
Whitworth mentioned that the 

This report appears verbat from the Dai/; 
legraph of January 7th, 1920, by kind permission 
the Editor 


Dn 


Education had consented to hear the views of 
the League expressed by a deputation. 
“National Education in and through the 
Drama ” was the general subject of the meeting 
Sir Sidney Lee, at the outset, said that meeting 
had some interesting characteristics. It looked 
like an innovation—a break with the past— 
betause hitherto neither the British Drama 
fue, nor any institution of a dramatic kind, 
1 so far taken part in that or any other 
an tual conference of educational associations. 
I.. ‘nbers of the League were not content with 
seeking to promote educational progress by 
suggesting repairs or reforms of current educa- 
tional methods, but they were hoping to set 
in operation throughout the whole educa- 
tional hierarchy, from the elementary school 
to ‘the university, machinery which was, on 
- scale they designed it, new and untried. 
ry first glance the British drama had few 
logical ‘mfinities with education. ‘The drama as 
an art could scarcely be said to hold, at the 
moment, any assured place in the educational 
curriculum of the country. Certain plays of 
Shakespeare were studied in well-nigh all our 
schools. Interest in Shakespearean study was 
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growing, but Shakespeare was not studied in 
schools as a master of the art of the theatre. 
Shakespeare’s work was regarded by many 
teachers, he feared, as a branch of philology, 
as material for paraphrase or grammatical 
analysis. Apart from Shakespeare, the existence 
of other English dramatists was barely recog- 
nised at school. 

One aim of the British Drama League was 
to introduce into our educational system a just 
conception of dramatic literature, and to 
promulgate among the younger generation 
some sort of acquaintance with the art of the 
theatre by substituting for the construing of 
drama the acting of drama, which was, after 
all, the purpose for which drama came into 
being. 

There were signs—at present rather vague 
and shifting—that the art of drama, the 
dramatic rendering of drama, was winning 
recognition as being well adapted to the 
educational requirements of children not much 
above the age of infancy. It was no doubt 
well to begin at the beginning, but the British 
Drama League was not likely to accept lying 
down the suggestion that drama as a part of 
education should be confined to babes and 
sucklings. 

No subsequent epoch was comparable 


with the seventeenth century in dramatic 
achievement, but there had since been 
occasional renaissances of eminent drama, 


and there was no reason to doubt that there 
might be renewals of past dramatic glories 
hereafter. At the period of history which saw 
English drama achieve its supreme glory, the 
dramatic study and interpretation of drama 
formed an invariable branch of the liberal 
education of the country. In Shakespeare’s era 
our universities and our schools admitted the 
dramatic rendering of drama into the regular 
courses of.instruction. No more constant and 
active encouragement came from any quarter 
than from Queen Elizabeth. Many times she 
attended the Westminster play, and very 
often she summoned the schoolboy actors 
from Westminster and from other schools to 
perform before her at Court. There were 
records of performances at Queen Elizabeth’s 
Court of plays by boys from Eton, Merchant 
‘Taylors’ School, and the choir schools of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, Chapel Royal, 
London, and St. Paul’s Cathedral. Only at 
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one school in the country, unfortunately, had 
the sixteenth-century practice been cons 
tinuous throughout the centuries. At West- 
minster School the production in December of 
a Latin play was revived after suspension 
during the war. At the universities during 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
interest in the drama flourished amazingly, 
At Queens’ College, Cambridge, any student 
who refused to act in a comedy or tragedy, or 
who absented himself from the audience wag 
to be summarily expelled. 

At the universities, as at the schools, the 
practice of drama was encouraged by the 
highest in the land. Queen Elizabeth, James L, 
and Charles |. visited Oxford and Cambridge, 
and were welcomed with the playing of 
comedies and tragedies always acted, and often 
specially written, by members of the university, 
Heywood had left testimony to the educational 
service of the dramatic and histrionic activity 
of the students, In his “‘ Apology for Actors” 
he enumerated the advantages which the 
junior scholars especially derived from _per- 
forming stage plays during their residence at 
the university. 

“It teacheth audacity to the bashful ” (he 
wrote). “It not only emboldens a scholler to 
speake, but instructs him to speake well and 
with judgement ; to observe his commas, colons, 
and full poynts ; his parenthesis, his breathing 
spaces, and distinctions ; to keepe a decorum 
in his countenance, neither to frowne when he 
should smile, nor to make unseemely and 
disguised faces in the delivery of his words ; not 
to stare with his eies, draw awry his mouth, 
confound his voice in the hollow of his throat 
or tear his words hastily betwixt his teeth ; 
neither to buffet his deske like a mad man, 
nor stande in his place like a livelesse image, 
demurely plodding, and without any smooth 
and formal motion. It instructs him to fit his 
phrases to his action, and his action to his 
phrase, and his pronountiation to them both.” 

It might not always be salutary to follow 
quite literally the counsels of our ancestors, 
proceeded Sir Sidney Lee, but the main 
grounds which were held to justify the inclu- 
sion of play-writing and play-acting in the 
educational curriculum of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was not, in his opinion, 
injured or prejudiced by the passage of time. 
He believed the British Drama League would 
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Sketch by Denis Mackail for a scene from 
“THE DYNASTS,” as produced at Oxford 
by the Oxford University Dramatic Society 
on February roth, 1920. 








be doing patriotic service if it succeeded in 
once again linking up play-acting with the 
national system of education both at the 
schools and the universities. (Cheers.) 


MR. BEN GREET. 

Mr. Ben Greet, whose subject was “‘ Shake- 
spearean Performances for L.C.C. Scholars,” 
mentioned, amid cheers, at the outset that he 
had recently passed his fortieth anniversary 
as a ‘‘ theatre man.’ People seemed always to 
think, he said, that when education was spoken 
of in connection with the theatre it concerned 
something far above any practical utilities, 
something “high brow” that had to be 
steadily avoided. Women undoubtedly were 
the great supporters of the theatre. He had 
always been an optimist about the theatre ; had 
he not been he supposed he should have 
thrown it up after his first five years’ expe- 
rience. Not only at the stage end, but as a 
playgoer, he believed they would come before 
long to something which, although educa- 
tional, was at the same time recreative. The 
Minister of Education had spoken at that 
conference of Shakespeare as a great teacher 
of history ; incidentally it had ever been the 
most difficult thing to get one of the “ big- 
wigs of the country,” like Mr. Fisher, even to 
mention anything connected with the theatre. 
(Laughter.) But when they mentioned Shake- 
speare they must connect him with the 
theatre, for the acted play was the be-all and 


end-all of Shakespeare’s mission. The acting of 


Shakespeare’s historical plays impressed people 
much more than the reading of them, although 
he dared say historians would find no end of 
flaws in them. 

Proceeding, Mr. Greet alluded to the objec- 
tion voiced by some people in America to the 
acting of “‘ The Merchant of Venice’ on the 
ground that it contained an unreal depiction of a 
Jew. Scotsmen, meeting on New Year’s Eve, he 
fancied, had followed by rejecting ‘“* Macbeth.” 
(Laughter.) Volumes had been written as to 
how far the play was history, and someone 
had discovered that Lady Macbeth was a 
small, red-haired woman who had had twelve 
or fifteen children before she was married to 
Macbeth. (Laughter.) A theatrical friend like- 
wise refused to act in “S Richard il1.’’ because 
Shakespeare had so slandered that gentleman. 
One might carry one’s feelings very far in 
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that way, so they had to be very careful not 
to connect history too closely with the dramatic 
representation of plays. A well-known. writer 
had declared that Shakespeare never depicted 
a hero—even in Henry V. He thought, how- 
ever, that Shakespeare had no intention of 
depicting Henry V. as a perfect man ; Shake- 
speare more than any other writer stood for 
truth to nature in man and woman. Some 
years ago a women’s club in Illinois rejected 
Shakespeare because he had not included in 
his analysis the “ Seven Ages of Woman.” 
Those women forgot that a great dramatist 
was at all times a gentleman. (Laughter.) 
Referring to the aims of the British Drama 
League, Mr. Greet declared that the theatre, 
while it was enormously popular, could be 
made much more useful. He advocated the 
use of a more suitable word than “* Amuse- 
ments ” at the top of the theatre column of 
newspapers. ‘he idea of a National Theatre 
was a splendid one, but the means of carrying 
it out were extremely difficult. He was in 
favour of any kind of theatre of that sort where 
one could always be sure of seeing something 
decent and interesting. He was in favour of 
big theatres rather than little ones. “ I think,” 
added Mr. Greet, ‘‘ we want theatres where 
large crowds could gather at possibly one-third 
or at least one-half of the present rate of 
prices at our theatres. (Cheers.) We want 
badly what are called “‘ popular theatres ” at 
popular prices. Theatres by that means, I 
believe, would draw a very large public.” 
The ‘ Old Vic.,” in Waterloo Road, he pro- 
ceeded, started by playing “‘ Hamlet” to {£2 
per night, and now one could hardly get into 
the place. (Cheers.) If the London County 
Council recognised the importance of the 
acted play, as it had done at this theatre, it 
was a real step in advance. Not one hundredth 
part of the children who wanted to see the 
plays could go to this theatre, so London was 
divided into twelve theatre districts, and 
Shakespeare had been taken to the children 
within walking distance of their schools. The 
children were so enthusiastic that they paid 
for their seats, and many who could not go 
cried. If children cried for Shakespeare, they 
surely wanted him. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Through this children’s movement he be- 
lieved they were going to see the long-talked-of 
“Municipal Theatre.” The London County 
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Council was alive to the fact that it was such 


a splendid educational movement that he 
knew positively that it was giving very serious 
consideration to the idea of the Municipal 
Theatre. (Cheers.) ‘The teachers and the chil- 
dren, and not the members of his own pro- 
fession, who ought to have been the keenest, 
were going to be the pioneers of the biggest 
movement yet known in the English-speaking 
theatre. (Cheers.) 


MISS ELSIE FOGERTY. 

In a paper on “ The Neglect of Higher 
Dramatic Education” Miss Elsie Fogerty 
said there was still lacking recognition of the 
place which dramatic education might play 
in the life of the nation. They demanded that 
all education should justify itself, not by what 
she would call its “‘ vocational ”’ results alone. 
They had come increasingly to distrust purely 
vecational training. An adequate educational 
system must receive a subvention, and they 
had come to feel they must not give subven- 
tions to anything that was not of value to the 
State as a whole. It seemed to her that what 
was needed was a College or Faculty of Drama 
in an existing university. (Cheers.) It was 
obvious the greatest result would be the growth 
of the national art of the theatre, but other 
things would ensue. The subject of diction was 
the key to all others, for the great dramatists of 
the world lived by their text. From the point 
of view of national health the need for the 
adequate study of the training of speech faculty 
was of growing importance. From the point 
of view of social and democratic unity she did 
not believe there was a more dangerously 
disintegrating force than the sense of inade- 
quacy in regard to their other tongue under 
which whole classes of the community laboured. 

The present recruiting-ground for the 
theatre, added Miss Fogerty, was really limited 
to the young person of precocious dramatic 
instinct or of easily-exploited physical charm. 
There was much to justify the present prejudice 
against a professional vocation for young 
people in the conditions of stage life. But they 
must believe that those conditions were not 
inevitable. If they were, would they have any 
logical escape from the veto of the Puritan ? 
They who believed it to be infamously false 
must show grounds for their belief, and make 
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it possible to develop what was really our 
national gift—the gift of dramatic expression. 
A University of Dramatic Art must be a real 
university ; affiliated on the one side to one 
of our great existing institutions, it would have 
its purely vocational side, but it would include 
a great workshop for the arts of colour, 
texture, design, and craftsmanship associated 
with the theatre, with artists in design and 
stage construction at its head. It would have 
courses for the historic study of the drama by 
demonstration under the direction of the 
greatest living actors; scientific classes in 
psychology, phonetics, and physiology; a 
great university of movement which would 
include the true methods of physical training, 
dancing, mime, and the allied arts of voice 
training and diction. Poets would criticise their 
methods of speaking their lines, artists their 
crudities of costume and ineptitudes of design, 
and musicians would teach the respect due to 
their art in the theatre as much as in the con- 
cert hall. Their existence side by side with all 
the other faculties of the great university would 
testify to the dignity of their art. 

Not a tenth part of the students would become 
actors, but they would be able to select with the 
authority of a board of examining actors and 
teachers, and to insist on both mental and 
physical fitness, so giving the stage a real door 
of entrance. Those who showed talent would 
at the end of their course “‘ walk on ”’ at a recog- 
nised theatre, the ‘‘ Union Theatre” of the 
Actors’ Association, perhaps. Prize-winners, as 
in France, would have the right of an appearance 
in a principal part. Other students would serve 
the hundred needs of the State, the need for 
trainers of the clergy, barristers, publicspeakers 
and teachers. Many problems could be in- 
vestigated—those which concerned the develop- 
ment of curative work, the setting free of every 
child from the misery of abnormal or diseased 
speech. In conclusion, Miss Fogerty said that 
the art they were discussing was the great 
national art of England, their supreme gift to 
the human race. Was it not worth inclusion, 
she asked, as a definite part of the education of 
the British race ? (Cheers.) 

Epiror’s Nore.—Thke Daily Telegraph report of 
Miss Gilpin’s address is not printed here, as, by general 
request, it will appear in full in the next number of 
DRAMA 





THE LAST TWO MONTHS 


By Ashley Dukes 


T the New Theatre the other evening 
I remembered (if the recollection will 
be pardoned) that more than five years 
had passed since I last attended a 
“first night ” in London, and that during this 
restless and crowded interval, thanks to a 
regular patronage of the Cologne Schauspiel- 
haus in the early months of the Occupation, I 
had unexpectedly seen rather more plays in 
German than in English. To say that they 
were better plays is perhaps to tell the easy 
traveller’s tale ; but at least they were no worse. 
I thought of a long list of pieces, a few classical, 
some historical, others modern, and of the 
pleasure they had given me. I reflected—with 
a brief sigh of regret for my three-mark, or 
twopenny, stall—that the holiday of war was 
now over and it was time to settle down 
seriously to work. I argued hopefully with my- 
self that doubtless good plays had been per- 
formed in London during these five years ; it 
had been merely my misfortune or my fault 
that I had never seen them when on leave. | 
squared my shoulders to the task of apprecia- 
tion. At this moment the curtain rose upon 
“Mr. Pim Passes By.” 

Mr. A. A. Milne will not charge me with 
taking his comedy seriously if I say that it 
reminds me of numerous consecutive pages of 
our foremost—indeed our only—humorous 
journal. The effect is not wholly exhilarating, 
but it is consistently bright. A specific mildness 
in Mr. Milne’s wit, an air of innocence in his 
subtlety, and an essential niceness in his 
characterisation make the impression clear and 
the conclusion irresistible. If any author is 
trifling with his gifts—and a gift for social 
comedy is no light matter—it is Mr. Milne. 
He goes further, and jokes about them. I find 
“Mr. Pim ” a somewhat fine-drawn jest about 
a dear old gentleman with a short memory. 
Nothing less than an earthquake will induce 
the jester to see his country house, with its 
always nice and sometimes witty people, in a 
truly comic light. Just as the Army looks at the 
world with the eyes of the Fourth-form school- 
boy—never the growing Fifth or the intellectual 
Sixth, but always the Fourth, faithful to pre- 
judice, respectful to privilege and loyal to 
fashion—so St. Martin’s Lane looks at England. 
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‘Through these eyes looks also Mr. Milne ; and 
for his sake the earthquake is devoutly to be 
prayed for. 

Just before Christmas came “ The Repro- 
bate,” at the Stage Society. Mr. Henry James 
wrote this farce in the eighteen-nineties ; and 
it might have been better done had his con- 
temporaries (now nearly forgotten) set him a 
higher standard. The connection between Mr. 
James and the Victorian drama may be at first 
sight obscure; but his was no spontaneous 
talent for play-writing, it was rather an attempt 
to do quite effectively, with mature delibera- 
tion, and (as it seems) at portentous length, 
the very thing which the average playwright 
could do carelessly, indifferently, blithely, on 
his head, in an idle hour. The result is naive 
and often delightful ; but when all is said and 
done, there are many qualities we admire in 
Henry James, and of these his naiveté is not 
that which leaps first to the recollection. It 
matters little that he accomplishes his task and 
equals his models in technical elegance as 
readily as he surpasses them in wit; the 
spectator will find himself wondering whether 
the result is worth the pains. The whiskered 
and forbidding elderly Victorian who made 
such a hit in the third act by appearing clad in 
a blazer and boating flannels was an illustration 
of the counterfeit dramatic stroke; the real 
thing may be witnessed in the second act of 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.’ One 
could not help thinking, too, that the incon- 
gruous old gentleman looked like a distin- 
guished psychological novelist flirting with the 
authorship of a farce. 

It was perhaps unlucky that Mr. Willson 
Disher’s airy and youthful ‘‘ Joan of Memories” 
succeeded the breezy but hoary-headed 
‘““Reprobate’’ in the Society’s affections. 
One can have too much air, even at the Stage 
Society. If Mr. James did with wit and 
dexterity something which was not quite worth 
doing, Mr. Disher lavished a plentiful lack of 
the second quality, and a formless profusion 
of the first, upon a subject which deserved 
better handling. This was innocence treading 
upon the heels of sophistication, and occasion- 
ally pulling a long nose. Mr. Disher has an 
alternative to epigrammatic comedy, and for 
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this a world weary of cleverness should bless 
him. He offers us instead the comedy of action, 
shading off on the one hand into charades and 
horseplay, and on the other into the comedy of 
our dreams. These are imaginative conceptions, 
but they can be realised only through words 
written or spoken; and I think that the 
author’s most pressing need is to find the place 
of words in his scheme of things. They may 
be only the scenario, as it were, of wordless 
plays and ballets ; or they may be the speech 
of true comedy, which failed to speak clearly 

1“ Joan of Memories.” 

‘lhe Phoenix gave us Webster’s ‘‘ Duchess of 
Malfy,” that splendid three-decker tragedy, 
sailing its leisurely course upon a sea of bloody 
murders ; and this is to be followed shortly by 
Dryden’s ‘‘ Marriage a la Mode.” Here is a 
brave enterprise which will test the strength of 
the audience for good drama in London. 
People who join play-producing societies in 
general must take their entertainment on trust ; 
but from the Pheenix they know that they will 
get Webster, Dryden, Otway, Heywood, and 
Ben Jonson, together no doubt with the 
Restoration dramatists whose ‘revival led to 
the Society’s foundation. Some authorities 
(such as Mr. Wm. Archer) are reported to 
frown upon the efforts of the Phenix, which 
have been variously described as reviving the 
past glories of our dramatic literature and as 
rummaging in an antiquated dustbin; but 
those of us who like Webster and Wycherley 
(though we may also be capable of liking 
Ibsen) will continue to enjoy their performance 
while the Pheenix lives. Its failure would be a 
serious reproach to cultivated London ; for let 
there be no mistake about it, there are other 
audiences, from that of Miss Horniman’s old 
theatre in Manchester to the patrons of the 
Old Vic., who would like the plays well enough. 

It is now two years since (if we are to 
believe Mr. Arthur Ransome) the Russian 
Revolution placed Anton Tchekov definitely 
among the classic poets who are themselves 
admirable, but whose characters no longer 


matter. The Pioneer Players may have thought 
of this when they opened their season with 
three of his minor plays. ‘The trifles of ‘Tchekoy 
remain notable documents. 
sion for 

controlled 


‘These gave occa- 
some good—if rather inditlerently 


acting. 


THE LAST TWO MONTHS 


While Mr. Martin Harvey withdraws his 
“Hamlet ” from Covent Garden and _ reverts 
to his “ Only Way,” Mr. Henry Ainley replaces 
Tolstoy by ‘ ‘ Julius Cesar” at the St. James’s 
One cannot help feeling that these widely 
different changes have something in common ; 
perhaps it is the motive of reversion to type. 
Actors, after all, are not to be judged apart from 
the plays they perform. Had the English drama 
given him worthier opportunities, Mr. Harvey’s 
great gifts would have ripened and widened, 
and his Shakespearean renderings would no 
longer be the curious by-play, the unsatisfied 
aspirations and the unrealised ideals of a career 
mainly devoted to Stuart or French-Revolu- 
tionary swashbuckling. He reverts perhaps in 
spite of himself. In the same way Mr. Henry 
Ainley might revert to the painter (or was he 
a sculptor ?) in ‘ The Great Adventure,”’ where 
he first developed the highest qualities of 
subtlety and resource, and grew from a jeune 
premier into a player of character. Why not ? 
But Mr. Ainley gives us instead an honest and 
painstaking “‘ Julius Cesar,” of which the many 
admirable qualities fail to disarm criticism 
altogether. A child can see that Shakespeare at 
the St. James’s will not be what Shakespeare 
used to be at His Majesty’s. Nothing could be 
more modest than the bearing of Mr. Ainley’s 
own Mark Antony in the opening scenes, or 
less actor-managerial than the spirit of the 
whole affair. But these virtues are of the 
negative order. They do little to remove the sus- 
picion that Mr. Ainley performs Shakespeare 
at the St. James’s because the public requires 
enlightenment, or because he feels that Shake- 
speare is too little and too indifferently per- 
formed, or for one of numerous. kindred 
reasons, none of which tend to satisfy our most 
pressing need as playgoers. If I may try to 
speak for the general body, we desire a theatre 
where Shakespeare will be played for Shake- 
speare’s sake, and where the imperative need to 
play him will make itself felt. In this theatre 
which may not be Mr. Ainley’s, or Mr. 
Harvey’s, or Mr. Granville Barker’s, or Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s, or even a National Theatre 
we shall not have to ask ourselves what are the 
motives of the producer, or even (we hope) 
what are his intentions ; nor shall we be con- 
fronted, as at the St. James’s, by his doubts and 
hesitations, which inspire ours. 








“SHAKESPEARE FOR COMMUNITY 


THEATRES ” 


Reviewed by Penelope Wheeler 


‘Shakespeare for Community Theatres.” By 
Roy Mitchell, Director of Hart House 
Theatre, University of Toronto ; formerly 
Technical Director of the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York. (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 


Os. net.) 


UCH a book as this, that endeavours to 

help on the study of our greatest play- 

wright and to help that study by showing 

the serious amateur how to play his plays, 
should have a definite value for the readers 
of Drama. It is addressed particularly to 
Community Players—that is, amateurs who 
wish to work with insight and vigour at the 
actual presentation of Shakespeare’s plays 
and much of the advice given shows how far 
off are the days when the word “ amateur ” 
was aterm of some depreciation when applied 
to the non-professional actor. And perhaps 
there was some reason for that touch of scorn. 
‘The amateur, as a rule, did not want to work 
but to shine, and to shine by borrowing as 
many of the tricks of the trade as could be 
compressed into the space of a few rehearsals, 
while the real art of the actor was unsuspected 
by him. 

But that particular form of vanity has given 
way for the most part to a genuine desire to 
learn something of the best dramatic literature, 
and to substitute a community art for the 
detached and personal aims of past days. 
Groups of people now set to work not only to 
act a play, but also to design and make its 
setting and its costumes, to arrange its music, 
and to plan its stage. As Mr. Mitchell says 
here: ‘‘Community playing is not a casual 
frivolity. ‘The love of creative work is its 
motive power, the zest of united effort is its 
binding force, and its end is the interpreta- 
tion of life in terms of beauty.” 

Much of his advice, which is the outcome of 
years of experience, is of great practical value, 
though perhaps English conditions demand in 
certain different method. 
We are at the beginning of Community Playing, 
and must go gently. ‘he chapter on ‘* Organisa- 
tion ’’ is no doubt excellent where the dramatic 
society is a large, active, and coherent one, but 
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many of us who are now taking the first step in 
this direction can only read with awe and respect 
of “‘ the producing staff, the playing staff, and 
the house staff.”” How often the one staff has 
to carry out the work of all three! But all 
societies bent on acting plays will agree ‘ that 
the first requisite for success in an amateur 
company is a general director who possesses 
the power of getting work out of others and 
of going on with the project whatever happens.” 

I am inclined to quarrel with the author 
over one or two small matters, such as some of 
his instructions as to the adoption of a so- 
called ‘‘ master-gesture”’ as an aid to the 
interpretation of character. One knows so 
well the actor who hopes by the repetition of 
a trick to persuade us that he is a comedian, 
Surely character acting should be developed 
by other means than this. 

The chapter on ‘“ Make-up” too is not 
very helpful, mainly because its difficulties 
are not realised. Very few actors will agree 
with Mr. Mitchell that it can be learnt in a 
couple of hours. 

But to my mind the greatest value of the 
book is in its advocacy of the use of the 
Elizabethan ‘‘ Shadow” or “ Canopy,” an 
inner stage standing on the middle stage, and 
hung with curtains that can be opened and 
closed. By the use of this device the stage 
can be divided into three parts, and the action 
can be continuous, as outdoor scenes can be 
played before the canopy with curtain drawn, 
and they can be opened for an interior which 
has been set while the other scene was in 
progress. No one who has not seen a perform- 
ance on such a stage can have any idea of the 
swiftness of movement of the action of the 
play and of the gradual growth of interest and 
excitement as the drama developed before 
one’s eyes like a living force. Very often the 
use of a canopy has a most illuminating effect 
on our understanding of the play. I once saw 
‘““ Measure for Measure’ played in this way 
under Mr. Poel’s management, and it was 
amazing to see difficulties melting and new 
beauties developing. 

The illustrations to this part of the book 
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are excellent, and include a section of such a 
setting as described above, as well as several 
drawings for stage scenes made by curtains 
only. 

There are a few remarks on open-air playing 
that should be of use, though it is hardly 
realised that to act well in the open air is far 
more difficult than to act well in a room. 
Gestures become petty and small, voices fail 
to carry, the whole figure loses its significance ; 
in fact, it is a great personality alone that can 
hold the attention of an audience open to so 


A NOTE ON ART 
By Hilda 


HE question whether our civilisation 

is to endure depends upon the extent 

to which it can be made to yield a 

valuable life for the great majority. 
Art, Literature, and the Drama are the main 
organs through which the eternal values, whose 
reality makes life more than a confused dream, 
can be brought near to the average individual. 
The possession of some capacity for appre- 
ciating these is denied to no intelligent being. 
As regards the other great idealising influences 
of life, the passion for truth, the fine flower 
which grows out of the universal instinct of 
curiosity, is not felt in the scientific sense except 
by a minority. The love of one’s kind, on the 
other hand—from the simple bond of the 
family up to the infinite desire for service of 
humanity possessed by the saint of the religious 
or social order—can always find some satisfac- 
tion in the normal life, though its natural evolu- 
tion in the loyalty to group, city, state has been 
much mismanaged in modern politics and civics. 
There remains for education as its finest task to 
work the rich and exhaustless mines open to 
it in the two great and universal characteristics 
with which Art, Literature, and the Drama 
have to do—the love of beauty and the impulse 
to create, 7.e., by adding some touch of personal 
expression to the world of experience to soften 
its strangeness and make its kinship a more 
intimate thing. All these are forms of art, but 
their treatment varies for our present purpose. 
This purpose is the infusion into leisure of the 
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many distractions. A bird flying across the 
stage is enough to destroy the feeling of a 
scene. I would suggest that such playing 
should be mainly of the character of a masque 
or pageant where the interest does not centre 
on individual players. 

But in spite of such differences of opinion, 
there is no doubt that this is a book that any 
dramatic society meaning hard work will find 
useful and suggestive. It gives every help to 
the inexperienced actor who wishes to give a 
Shakespeare play simply and sincerely. 


AND DEMOCRACY 


D. Oakley 


spirit which is to destroy the anti-humane effect 
of much modern work, and even give some 
illumination to the working day. The point of 
view we take in regard to education in these 
ideal directions will differ according to the 
varying presence in each of the two powers in 
which art consists—the appreciation of beauty 
and the passion for making. The Jove of 
beauty is so fundamental that it is surely 
possessed in some degree or form by all minds 
that have not been cramped or warped in the 
torture-chamber of a life-work destructive of 
their spiritual instincts. The impulse of the 
maker is also, I believe, fundamental, for our 
practical life is the means through which man 
realises his possession of a share in the universal 
mind whose creative forms shape our universe 

Education in the use of leisure by people 
who are no longer in the state of pupils, but 
mature and responsible, must proceed by 
making possible the right relationship between 
this essential activity and the natural appre- 
ciation of beauty, their desire for self-expres- 
sion, for making their personality count, and 
their recognition of an art whose perfection is 
universal and beyond their power of achieve- 
ment. In the institution or organisation for 
adults, for instance, there should be, on the one 
hand, presentation of as much good music and 
good art as possible. The best concerts and the 
best pictures (through loan exhibitions) should 
be brought into the busiest centres and most 
crowded areas of great cities. I believe that a 
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A NOTE ON ART 


growing enthusiasm for reducing the worst in- 
equalities of life—the inequalities of spiritual 
opportunity—will make this easier, apart from 
the work which ought to be undertaken by the 
State (e.g., in the throwing open in the even- 
ings of our national museums and galleries and 
furnishing of guides). On the other hand, the 
study of music and art should not be confined to 
the talented. All who can learn to appreciate 
the work of the artist should be allowed that 
active study of his methods, in music and 
painting, which will enable them to see and 
hear creatively, to share sympathetically in his 
work, to add to it or modify in fancy, and 
be themselves in imagination painters and 
musicians. The satisfaction of the creative need 
in literature is somewhat different. The /itera- 
ture of beauty alone, as in pure poetry of nature, 
is a form of art comparable in the attitude it 
calls out to painting. But the /iterature of life, 
expressing the passion and emotions, will and 
action of men and women, calls forth an in- 
tensely human interest. All can know what it 
is to aim at perfection in some phase or rela- 
tionship of life, and thus in history and in 
literature of life—novel, epic, drama—the 
creative need has some satisfaction through 
imagination of actively sharing in the action. 
The school of life is the greatest prelude to 
education for this purpose, and will enable the 
student to understand the substance of great 
literature. But the more complex and mixed 
in its suggestion of standards and modes of 
living is. the experience of life the greater and 
more imperative is the need for that interpre- 
tation of life afforded by. great literature. The 
soul of the denizen in the modern city craves 
much more than that of the Athenian who 
watched the plays of Sophocles, that service of 
genius which draws out the meaning of life 
from the unintelligible medley of impressions 
and events, and shows an ideal order in the 
actual disorder. Access to a good library and 
discussion with the true librarian who under- 
stands men and women in life as well as in 
bocks will do much, though classes in litera- 
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ture almost spontaneously formed provide a 
necessary guidance and stimulus. 

In the case of the drama the interest and 
understanding called forth by presentation of 
the heart of human reality becomes most vivid 
perhaps for the majority if they themselves are 
practised in dramatic work, reading and acting, 
Hence the value of the dramatic society, or 
society for reading good plays. 

The other point I would emphasise is the 
ideal of what has been called by leading repre- 
sentatives of working-class conceptions of edu- 
cation, community culture. I believe that this 
contains a valuable idea which belongs to the 
spirit of our age, and that we must open our 
eyes to its meaning if we are to have the living 
force gained by moving with and not against 
that spirit. If the cultivation of art can be 
developed in co-operation there is no doubt 
that the artistic instinct which would otherwise 
have slept in many a one may be brought out, 
whilst a spirit arises which helps on the growth 
of the highest citizenship. Thus the orchestra 
or choir becomes a most humane influence in 
the lives of those who co-operate to produce 
the common harmony, prelude, as it were, to 
the organic spirit in citizenship. In the 
dramatic society he who takes the humblest 
character, whilst having the right to express 
his opinion on the interpretation of the leading 
actor, is also learning to share in a higher 
understanding of the whole, or play his part in 
a civic or national movement, looking to its 
value rather than his own place in it. Again, 
the production of a joint publication, the 
magazine of a club or society, may inspire 
the humble writer who would not exercise 
his own small gift for himself, but may be 
brought at the same time both to art and 
service when called upon to do it for the 
community. 

Art is universal, but as we watch the faces of 
the audience upon whose souls Bach, Beethoven 
Schubert are still playing we know that whilst 
all are drawn together by a common exaltation 
the appeal to each individual is unique. 








Stage setting for a scene in a 


By John Garside. 


To be built up of neutral-coloured scenes, 
the effect and colour being obtained by 


the lighting. 











ITH a view to promoting the 
practical equipment of village and 
other halls for stage purposes, th2 
British Drama League offers a 
prize of TEN POUNDS for the best design for 
a stage setting adaptable to any stage in any hall. 
The stages in these halls vary considerably in 
dimensions—from a 15-ft. opening, with a 
10-ft. depth, and a height, from the floor of the 
stage to the roof, of only g ft., to much larger 
proportions. The roof of the stage is some- 
times high-pitched, sometimes a low ceiling. 
The setting should be of such a nature that 
it can be carried out by local working car- 
penters and painters, and it should be possible 
to adapt the setting easily for both romantic 
and modern realistic plays. 


THE PRESENT 


TEN-POUND PRIZE COMPETITION 








The design should be accompanied by 
an estimate of quantities of materials re- 





quired and approximate cost at current 
prices. 
Competitors may enter more thar one 


design, but each design must have attached to 
it the coupon which will be found on page 2 of 
the advertisements in the current number of 
the magazine. A nom de plume may be used if 
desired. 

All designs must be received not later than 
April 15th, 1920. The result of the competition 
will be announced in the June number of the 
magazine. The designs should be sent to the 
Hon. Secretary, British Drama League, Dudley 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


STATE OF CRITICISM 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir—At the Drama League Meeting 
of the Educational Conference several things 
occurred to me, which I will now set aside 
for the, to my mind, chief one which should 
have our immediate attention. Let us imagine 
that all the good things suggested at the Con- 
ference be done. Well, where are we even 
then, unless we get a corresponding change in 
the Press? For the Press governs us to-day— 
mind, body, and soul! All the best that is 
in us can, it seems, be disintegrated, if not 
destroyed, by the Press. 

It is generally agreed that our standard 
of criticism has fallen even lower than our 
standard of Drama, and this not in regard to 
one art, but to all the arts. It is even open 
to us to question the standard of political 
criticism which fills newspapers and reviews. 


Even such a critic of art critics as Wyndham 
Lewis is more destructive than constructive. 

Now, of course, it remains to be seen whether 
conferences accomplish much or little, but, 
since it is time something was done about our 
publicity and our criticism, it occurs to me that 
a conference might be organised which should 
call together the art critics of the world—an 
International Congress of Art Critics, including 
literary critics and all people who write about 
any of the arts, archaic or modern. 

Such a Congress might do one or the other 
of two things—(1) it might put art criticism 
upon a proper footing; or (2) it might abolish 
art criticism. It is high time one thing or the 
other was done. 

Yours truly, 
AMELIA DEFRIES. 
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AFFILIATIONS 
SincE the last number of DRAMA was issued 
the following Societies have been affiliated to 
the British Drama League : 

BATH PLAyGoErRs—Harold Downs, Esq., 
26 Ashley Avenue, Lower Weston, Bath. 
BrIsTOL PLAYGoERS’ CLus—J. H. Holloway, 
Esq., 8 Gloucester Row, Clifton, Bristol. 
DERBY BRANCH BRITISH EMPIRE SHAKESPEARE 
Society—Mrs. D. F. George, 31 Harting- 

ton Street, Derby. 

HARPENDEN Group —P. Brandon Jones, 
Esq., 1 Clarence Road, Harpenden, Herts. 

MANCHESTER PLAYGOERS’> CLuB —F. E. 
Doran, Esq., 46 Carill Drive, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. ; 

Otp Vic. SHAKESPEARE Society — Hugh 
Mytton, Esq., 11 Shalston Villas, Surbiton. 

PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT — Miss 
Neville, Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 

QUEEN VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL, STOCKTON- 
ON- TEES, OLD GiRLS’ ASSOCIATION 
DraMaTic Society—Miss Ivy Pybus, 
4 Rosslyn Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SHEFFIELD PLAYGOERS’ SocIETY—Miss Con- 
stance Radford, 404 Pitsmoor Road, 
Sheffield. 

SwansEA HicH ScHoot Group—Miss A. B. 
Crapel, High School for Girls, Swansea. 
THE Stock PLayers—Miss E. Grey and Miss 
Zwinger, 99 The Drive, Hove, Sussex. 
SuRREY LANE GIRLS’ SHAKESPEARE CLUB— 
Miss Helen Lacy, Surrey Lane L.C.C. 

School, S.W.11. 

VILLAGE CLuBs AssOcIATION—Col. the Hon. 
R. E. S. Barrington, 14a Iddesleigh 
Mansions, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES. 


Since the last number of the magazine was 
published the most outstanding incident in the 
League’s work has been the meeting held in 
connection with the Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations at University College, a 
full report of which appears in the present 
number. Mrs. Penelope Wheeler also addressed 
the Annual Conference of the Co-operative 
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Holidays Association on January 3rd at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. 

A meeting was also held on January 24th 
at Sheffield, which was called by the Sheffield 
Playgoers’ Society. Sir Henry Hadow presided, 
and a lecture on ‘‘ The Modern Theatre Move- 
ment ”’ was given on behalf of the League by 
Mr. Bridges Adams. 

Representatives of the League also attended 
many of the amateur performances held around 
London during the Christmas season. Where 
such a large number of excellent performances 
were given it seems invidious to mention any 
instances, but those which came definitely 
under our notice included an admirable per- 
formance of ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” at the 
Kilburn Grammar School ; ‘‘ As You Like It,” 
as produced by Miss Elsie Fogerty at a 
Wimbledon Girls’ School ; ‘“‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,” by the Battersea Girls’ School ; 
‘* Mystery Plays,” at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
and at St. Silas-the-Martyr, Kentish ‘Town; 
and a “ Triple Bill” in the Parish Room of 
All Saints’, Margaret Street. 

At the last named the programme included 
the scene with Hubert and Arthur from “ King 
John.” Arthur was played by one of the 
choristers of the choir school, who gave a 
rendering so intense in its emotion as to 
positively startle an audience by no means 
inexperienced in theatre-going. The whole 
production showed a technical finish not 
always found in the professional theatre itself. 

The ‘‘ Mystery of the Epiphany,” at St. 
Silas, Kentish Town, was the most ambitious 
attempt at a religious play in a church 
which we have seen. Acted entirely by com- 
municants of the church, with dresses, music, 
and the play itself all the work of various 
members of the congregation, its auditive effect 
was unexceptionable, and often reached a high 
degree of beauty. We feel that no one con- 
nected with the performance will feel it in any 
sense a disparagement if we say that the 
incident of the “ Baptism,” in which the 
person of Our Lord was introduced, was the 
least convincing of a series of very notable 
scenes. We have no sympathy whatever with 
those fanatics of the drama who, seeking to 
substitute art for religion, would turn all our 
churches into theatres. But we see no reason 
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why church architects should not take into 
consideration the dramatic use to which 
churches will in the future more and more, as 
we believe, be put. In this respect no better 
model could be found than the beautiful 
Church of St. Silas, Kentish Town. 


LECTURES ON THE DRAMA. 
WE would draw the attention of all our 
members to the courses ‘of lectures which Mr. 
Mordaunt Shairp is delivering on “ The 
English Theatre.” There are two courses, one 
of six lectures on ‘‘ The Theatre of the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day,” and another of 
twelve lectures entitled “‘ Studies in Con- 
temporary Drama.’ Some courses have been 
given under the auspices of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Extension Movement, but we have arranged 
that Mr. Shairp should deliver them to any of 
our affiliated societies who would care to apply. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Drama League. The range 
of subjects is very wide, and we can imagine 
no better feature for the programme of any 
society who wishes to commence or to con- 
tinue the serious study of the English Theatre. 
THE “OLD VIC.” SHAKESPEARE 
SOCIETY (S.0.V.S.). 
Tue “Old Vic.’ Shakespeare Society was 
founded in 1917 by Hugh Mytton, and its 
purpose may be summed up in its watch- 
word, “Hands Across the Footlights.’”? Some 
seventy dramatic societies, mostly in the east 
and south-east parts of London, have already 
been affiliated, and the movement is spreading 
with rapidity. The method adopted is to 
encourage each society to select ascene from a 
play, preferably by Shakespeare, which is to be 
performed at the “‘ Old Vic.” A lecture is then 
given to the club with the object of stimulating 
enthusiasm and rendering assistance. Cos- 
tumes are lent from a Costume Library, and 
grants are made for material in cases where a 
guarantee is given that proper supervision is 
exercised and real interest taken as _ to 
“period,” etc., provided that such dresses 
are handed after use to the Costume Library. 
Free magic lantern lectures are provided, and 
the societies are encouraged by means of 
reduced prices to visit the theatre and see the 
play from which their scene has been selected ; 
126 
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A ‘“ .- 
and here it may be remarked that the point of 


view of such members of the audience is differ- 
ent from that of the ordinary sightseer, for the 
minutest details of the play are now eagerly 
studied and stored in their memories and 
discussed for their own purposes. Later, with 
the aid of organisations such as the National 
Organisation of Girls’ Clubs, they submit 





their versions for competition at different 
centres, and are judged by competent authori- 
ties. Those who have reached the required 
standard are invited to perform their scene on 
a Festival Day at the “ Old Vic.” in the 
presence of a great audience, which is some- 
times honoured by the presence of Royalty. 

Later, the more successful societies receive 
invitations from several of the West End 
clubs, and at the Lyceum Club, at a dinner, 
attended by Sir Frank Benson, Sir Sidney 
Lee, and the leading Shakespearean authori- 
t.es, amazement was expressed at the dramatic 
power of these young workers, who “ never 
laboured in their minds before.”’ Last but not 
least, they perform these scenes to their 
fellow-workers in Whitechapel, Bethnal Green, 
Hoxton, etc., and so spread the cult of all that 
is best in the literary and dramatic world. 

It may be added that the working-girl 
members of the Society were responsible for 
the performance of the whole of the plays 
given to an audience numbering _ several 
thousand people in Regent’s Park on Peace 
Day, and for this they were honoured by the 
thanks of the Government. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
MANCHESTER. 

Tue Unnamed Society opened its winter season 
on November 25th with five performances of 
“Paradise Perplexed,” by F. Sladen-Smith, 
and “‘ Father Noah,” by Geoffrey Whitworth. 
The Society has not the means, nor indeed 
the desire, to produce the type of drama which 
is common in the ordinary theatre—it is 
content to cultivate a tiny and specialised 
branch of dramatic work, choosing only plays 
that are adaptable to the peculiar limitations 
of its top-floor room in Manchester and 

conform to the artistic creed of its workers. 
The choice in this instance was a happy one, 
for, aithough in strong contrast, both plays are 
admirably suited to the Society’s mood and 
manner of presentation. ‘“‘ Paradise Perplexed,” 
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a revival of one of last year’s productions, is 
a flippant and audacious jibe at the Heaven 
of the hymn-books. A quiet corner of this 
anemic paradise is invaded by some startlingly 
full-blooded inhabitants of the “‘ Other Place ’’; 
and in the scene which follows their arrival 
whole systems of philosophy and morals, from 
fifth-century demonology to modern pyscho- 
analysis, come under review in characteristic- 
ally nimble and original dialogue. 

Mr. Whitworth’s play—in a widely different 
mood—has its setting in the cavernous Hold of 
the Ark, into whose mysterious darkness the 
aged Noah is first seen descending by the light 
of a huge archaic lantern, and into whose floor 
is driven a great wooden bung on the security 
of which depends the fate of the Ark and its 
living cargo. 

With romantic and picturesque material 
like this the Unnamed Society is in its element, 
and is able to use its unconventional stagecraft 
to the best advantage. “ Scenery,” as generally 
understood in the theatre, is non-existent-— 
not an inch of painted canvas has been used 
since the Society first began its work. In its 
place various simply and curiously decorated 
properties are arranged against the plain dark- 
blue curtains which form the permanent back- 
ground of the stage, and these, with the aid of 
coloured lights—not footlights—are sufficient 
to suggest the scene and the atmosphere of 
the play. 

In the case of “ Paradise Perplexed,” for 
instance, a large semicircle of pale blue, 
sprinkled with golden. flowers, was set in the 
centre of the stage, highly decorative golden 
trees were hung on either side of it, the whole 
was bathed in a pale amber light, and Heaven 
was revealed as a sweet scheme in blue, white, 
and gold. 

The gloomy Hold of the Ark was empty 
save for a few large boxes and sacks piled 
around its sides, but by the uncertain glimmer 
of Noah’s lantern it was filled with huge 
amorphous shadows, so that it was easy to 
imagine the stacks of provender stored in its 
recesses. “‘ Father Noah” presented a severe 
mechanical difficulty, though this was eventu- 
ally overcome by a simple device in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner. But never before had the 
Society so nearly approached realism as it 
did when, according to the stage directions, 
‘a great jet of water spurts out into the Hold.” 
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WANTED—A MORRIS DANCE PLAY. 
ONE of our members writes to enquire if we 
know of any play suitable for village perform- 
ance which introduces a Morris or Country 
Dance as one of its incidents. We know of 
none, but there should be a steady demand 
for such a play among villages where Morris 
dancing is already an established institution. 
We commend the idea to playwrights, and 
shall be glad to read any plays of this kind 
which may be submitted. 


GLASTONBURY. 

WE have been asked to state that the Glaston- 
bury Festival School, under the directorship 
of Mr. Rutland Boughton, has no connection 
with the Village Festival and Open-Air Plays 
Association, under the direction of Miss Alice 
Buckton, whose headquarters are also situated 
in Glastonbury. 


A MODEL PROGRAMME. 

IN view of the considerable number of Drama 
and Playgoers’ Societies which are springing 
up in various provincial towns throughout the 
country, we think it will be of interest to many 
of our readers to print, as an excellent speci- 
men of this kind of activity, the following 
transcript of the eight-page programme recently 
issued by the Sheffield Playgoers’ Society. What 
has been done in Sheffield can and is being 
done in many other places to the enjoyment of 
those concerned and to the great benefit of 
theatrical art and appreciation. 


SHEFFIELD PLAYGOERS'’ 
Patrons— 
Tue Lorp Mayor AND LApy Mayoress 
(Samuel Roberts, Esq., and Mrs. Roberts). 
H. K. STEPHENSON, Esg., D.S.O., M.P., Master Cutler, 
and Mrs. STEPHENSON. 


SOCIETY. 


President — 
Sir Henry Hapow, Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield 
University. 

Chairman of Committee—Mr. HuGu LEADER. 
Treasurer—Mr. E. Cotreritt, Darwin Lane, Ranmoor, 
Hon. Sec.—Miss Ravrorp, 1 Endcliffe Crescent. 
Assistant Hon. Sec—Miss Mercer, Ranmore Park 
Road. 

OBJECTS. 

a) To promote and encourage interest in the Drama, 

Opera, and kindred arts. 

(6) To arrange for Lectures, Readings of approved 
Plays, and for the discussion of the same; and to 
promote social intercourse amongst the members. 

c) To arrange for the spe-ial production of plays. 
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PROGRAMME FOR SESSION, 1919-20. 


The Committee have great pleasure in announcing 
that the activities of the Society ha.e been revived, and 
during the coming session will include the following:— 


LECTURES. 


The full list of Lectures wth dates is not yet com- 
pleted, but arrangements are in hand to secure visits 
from the following well-known members of the Dramatic 
World:—Mr. JouN Drinkwater; Mr. WILLIAM 
ARCHER, the celebrated Dramatic Critic; and Mr. 
LYKIARDOPOULOS, | .te Secretary of the “ Moscow Art 
Theatre.” 

Due notice of these engagements will be annc unced 
when arrangements are completed 


PLAY READINGS. 


lay Readings will be given on the 1st Monday in 
each month, and also on the 3rd Monday in January 
and February 
Particular attention is called to the series of three 
Plays to be read on January 19th, February 2nd, and 
February 16th 
This series is entitled:—‘‘ Woman and Self-Sacri- 
fice.”’ Mr. HANKIN has promised to give a five-minutes’ 
Introductory Talk before each Reading. 
“ Woman in Greece.” 
“ Woman in France in the 17th Century.” 
“Woman of To-day.” 
A complete list of Plays is to be read and dates of 
Reading will be found on the back of the Programme. 
Members who are willing to take an active part in 
these Readings kindly send in their names to the Hon. 
Secretary. 
PLay COMPETITION. 


All MSS. will first be considered by a specially- 
selected Reading Committee, who will make a selection 
of Plays to be submitted to a well-known dramatic 
critic, who will nominate three plays which, in his 
opinion, possess the most merit. he three plays 
selected will be handed over to the Play-Reading Sub- 
Committee, who will make arrangements for them to 
be read to the members of the Society. The memb:rs 
will be aske | to vote upon them, and the play receiving 
the largest number of votes shall be deemed the winning 
play. It will be noted that the final judging of the plays 
rests wit: the members. Although the Committee do 
not bind themselves to produce the selected play, they 
will, if requested by the members, make every effort for 
its production in Sheffield, either by an amateur com- 
pany or by some professions] company playing under 
the auspices of the Society. 


DRAMA LEAGUE CHRONICLE 





All Plays entered for Competition must reach the 
Secretary not later than February 28th, and it is hoped 
to givea Public Reading of the Winning Plays in April. 

A copy of Rules can be obtained from the Hon, 
Secrctary. 

DRAMATIC SECTION. 

This Section has been formed in the hope that assist- 
ance may be given to the Members of the Oxford 
Settlement in filling up vacant dates at their “ Little 
Theatre,” which is to be developed on Repertory lines, 

The Society has already arranged to present two 
Plays at the “ Little Tneatre,” on December 6th, when 
Miss Litas Hawson and a company of Playgoers will 
perform “The Dear Departed,” by the late Stanley 
Houghton, and “ The Price of Coal,’ by Harold Brig- 
house. 

Members wishing to join this section should send in 
their names to the Assistant Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Mercer, Ranmoor Park Road. 


NOTES. 


The Committee have decided to notify members 
through the Press of any High Standard Plays being 
produced at the local Theatres. 

An Appeal has been issued inviting Patron Members 
to join the Society, the Subscription to be £1 15. od. 

Ordinary Members and intending Subscribers are 
reminded that their Subscription (2/6 and £1 1s. od.) 
is now due for the present Session 1919-20, and may 
be sent to Mr. CotreRILL, the Hon. Treasurer, Darwin 
Lane, Ranmoor. 


PLay READINGS 
to be given at the 
Montgomery Hall, in the Council Chamber, at 7.45 pm. 
preci e’y. 


DATE. TiTLe oF PLay AvTHOR. 
1919. 
Dec. 1 —‘ The Old Lady Shows Her Melals”’ 


J. M. Barrte 
‘‘ Comrades’ ; : A. STRINGBERG 
“ The Rising of the Moon” Lany Grecory 


’ 


1920. 
Jan. 


” 


5—‘ Abraham Lincoln” JoHN DRINKWATER 
19—‘ The Alcestis,” Euripides (Tragedy) 
Prof. Gilbert Murray’s Translation to 
be used 


Feb. 2—‘ Les Femmes Swantes,” Moliére 
16—" Mrs. Warren's Profession ” G. B. SHaw 
Mar. 1—“ The Clouds,” Aristophanes,  Satir cal 


Com dy. Rodgers Translation to be 


used, 
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The BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PRESIDENT: 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
Miss LENA ASHWELL 0O.B.E. ARNOLD BENNETT 
Sir VINCENT CAILLARD The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 








Sir MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.L The Right Hon. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 
HON. TREASURER : CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL: HON. SECRETARY: 
ROBERT MOND H GRANVILLE BARKER GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
DrAMA AND EpuCATION COMMITTEE. PROFESSIONAL ACTING COMMITTEE. 
W. L. Courtney (Chairman). Fisher White (Chairman). 
William Archer. Miss Elsie Fogerty. J. B. Fagan. Norman McKinnell (re- 
Clpude ‘sley Brereton. Miss E. M. Gilpin Miss Rosina Filippi. presenting the Actors’ 
E. J. Dent. Ben Greet. - Miss Elsie Fogerty. Association). - 
Rev. Stewart Headlam. Miss Edyth Goodall. Norman Page. 
COMMUNITY THEATRE COMMITTEE. Athole Stewart. 
Mrs. Penelope Wheeler (Chairman). REPERTORY THEATRE COMMITTEE. 
Miss Edith Craig. Eric Patterson. John Drinkwater eee 
W. G. Fay. Cecil Sharp. Bridges Adams. W. G. Fay. 
Miss Kelly. Miss Alice Williams. Dr. Boas. Miss Edyth Goodall. 
Miss Margaret Morris. Harcourt Williams Lewis Casson. Nigel Playfair. 
FoREIGN DRAMA COMMITTEE. WoRKSHOP AND BuREAU COMMITTEE. 
j Miss Edith Craig (Chairman). Norman Wilkinson (Chairman). 
| Alexander Bakshy. Haraldur Hamar Miss Clare Atwood. Edward Knoblock. 
| E. J. Dent. T. Khori. Miss Edith Craig. Norman Macdermott. 
Miss Gabain. Miss Christopher St. John, Lovat Fraser. Albert Rutherston. 
Herbert Trench. : John Garside. Randolph Schwabe. 
PLAYS AND PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE. FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
Geoffrey Whitworth (Chairman). Robert Mond (Chairman). 
Bridges Adams. Sir Israel Gollancz. W. Lee Mathews. 
Clifford Bax. Frank Swinnerton. Sir Herbert Morgan. 
St. John Ervine. W. J. Turner. Charles Tennyson. 
Roger Fry. Allan Wade. Arthur Whitworth, 


The Executive Committee is composed of the Chairmen of the above Sub-Committees, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Charles Tennyson, C.M.G. 
HONORARY MEMBERS : 


Miss Ellen Terry. Sir James Barrie. John See. 
William Archer. Robert Bridges. Prof. Gi bert Murr: ay. 


The League has been established for the encouragement of the Art of the Theatre, both 
for its own sake and as a means of Intelligent Recreation among all classes of the 
community. Membership is open to all persons who are concerned with the practice or 
enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, and may be acquired by the payment of the Annual 
Subscription of £1 1s. This entitles the Member to all the privileges afforded by the 
League, including the receipt of the League’s Magazine, ‘‘ DRAMA.” Associates may 
jalso join in groups of not less than ten persons, with a minimum subscription of £1 Is., 
Hand is. extra for every Associate above the number of twenty. Full particulars as to the 
diem: ition of affiliated’ groups may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. 





{ The League is desirous to get into touch with all persons or Societies at present 
working for the spread of Thez strical Art, and welcomes communications from all such 
person \s, With offers of or requests for assistance. A Theatrical Bureau of information is 
in course of formation at the Offices of the League. 
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